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Two Wartime Responsibilities 


The understaffed administrative offices of city and 
rural school systems are carrying a double load during 
the present school year. 

The impact of the war economy is deepening and 
multiplying the problems of maintaining teaching and 
operating staffs. The re-adjustment of the curriculum 
and the continual renewal of high enthusiasm for pupil 
and teacher war services require leadership and adapta- 
bility of a high quality. The business conduct of the 
schools, particularly the maintenance and repair of 
school plants and the purchase of needed teaching and 
general supplies, is a challenge to genuine managerial 
ability. And in all these matters the schools are doing 
a job that is a constant cause of wonder and respect 
on the part of informed citizens. 

A second area of administrative activity is rapidly 
growing into a responsibility that cannot be neglected, 
unless school boards and their executives are willing 
to have the schools suffer severe setbacks with the 
coming of peace. Definite, constructive planning for 
the postwar period must become a daily concern of 
school authorities to be discharged with the energy 
and foresight of true educational statesmanship. This 
planning must include the character and extent of the 
educational program as such, so that true education 
may insure for all children moral and spiritual growth, 
preparation for a satisfactory occupation and for 
economic stability, and broad cultural and civic in- 
struction. 

Evidence is piling up that the planning for postwar 
changes in the schools must be done largely within 
the limits of the states and local communities. The 
failure of recent national legislation for aid to educa- 
tion and the persistent efforts of the major federal 
agencies to ignore the Office of Education and the 
state departments, suggest the necessity of state and 
local initiative in planning, particularly in the fields 
of school-plant rehabilitation and construction and in 
the financing of school services. The financial burden 
especially will belong as it has in the past, to the 
states and the local districts. Such federal help as may 
come for buildings, reconversion of vocational train- 
ing, nursery and adult education, and re-education of 
veterans will not come primarily for education but for 
economic stabilization and social welfare. 

The task of local school boards and of state school 
systems is to begin planning for carrying the burdens 
of educational programs. Cooperation with the forty 
odd state planning agencies and numerous community 
councils already in existence is necessary if the schools 
are not to be overlooked when the happy days of peace 


come. 


— THE EDITOR 
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Postwar Educational Controversies 


A frequent question these days from 
fellow educators, students, and even lay 
citizens is: “What do you think will be 
the state of American education after the 
war?” Sometimes the question reflects the 
inquirer’s personal hopes or fears, as: 
“Don’t you think that American schools 
will teach more mathematics (or foreign 
language, or geography, or American his- 
tory, etc.?” or “Do you suppose that 
high schools and colleges generally will 
be required to offer military training?” 
Not infrequently an affirmation or nega- 
tion is offered instead of an inquiry, as 
when some nonconformist remarks: “Well, 
after this war I guess our educators will 
realize that the schools must go in for 
more discipline and more rigid require- 
ments, and pay less attention to what 
the children or their parents think they 
want.” 

Questions and statements like the fore- 
going only confirm an interest which today 
animates every alert educator. He is busy 
trying to forecast the future of educa- 
tion on his own account. His personal life 
and occupation will be affected by it. How 
will his peculiar training and abilities - 
for every educator is more or less a spe- 
cialized cog in the enormously complex 
machine of education — be able to func- 
tion in the postwar world? Will there be 
a place for him? Will it be a larger or a 
smaller place than at present? What can 
he do, if anything, to prepare for the re- 
adjustments that within a very short time 
may be required of him? The personal 
challenge of these and similar questions 
makes for him the forecasting of the nature 
of postwar education a very important 
matter. 

Such concern for the future is not pe- 
culiar to the American educator, of course. 
It is felt keenly by every responsible per- 
son in every part of the world. Farmers, 
laborers, workers in the professions, and 
businessmen of small and of large affairs, 
all realize that the war’s aftermath may 
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bring to them in their various lines of 
endeavor, either evil or good. With most 
of them, also, as with educators, there is 
a sense of fateful dependence upon an 
outcome that, as far as they are indi- 
vidually concerned, is ordained. Their 
problem is to anticipate it as far as pos- 
sible. They have little sense of ability to 
plan or fashion it. 

This feeling of personal helplessness be- 
fore the future — except as one may fore- 
see it and adapt one’s self to it — is the 
characteristic attitude of most teachers, 
and even of many educators in positions 
of influence and leadership. It is partly 
inspired by their experience that, at least 
in America, education reflects in many 
ways the changing mores of the people. 
What the people want and think at any 
given period has been and may always be 
determinative of school policies and pro- 
cedures. That education should remake 
the world, that the society of tomorrow 
can be patterned and fashioned by the 
educators of today, may be the fond dream 
of a few enthusiasts but it is not the ex- 
pectation of the rank and file. Most 
teachers have never seriously considered 
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this alternative, and the experience of 
those who have has persuaded them gener- 
ally of its futility. 

An assortment of activities which are 
known collectively as adult education, and 
which now seem likely to burst into full 
harvest after the war, suggest an oppor- 
tunity for those educators who continue 
to be Messianic minded. It may be pos- 
sible through the artful control of the 
education of adults to bring people to 
the point of desiring to have in the schools 
what these educators think that they 
should want to have. But until this (for 
the educators) happy condition has been 
brought about, teachers will continue to 
ask: “‘What will be the state of education 
after the war?” rather than, “What kinds 
of educational services shall we plan to 
set up for the postwar period?” 

The problem before us, then, is predic- 
tive rather than prescriptive. Not what we 
would like to do but what we shall have 
to do is the issue. This statement does not 
rule out the other issue for those who 
prefer to consider it; but it does warn 
them that their interest probably will not 
lie in the further pursuit of this paper; 
and it gives, we hope, to all readers a 
notion of our point of view. Even with 
respect to the issue raised, the discussion 
here must be very incomplete, both be- 
cause of the present author’s limitations 
as a prophet and because of the restric- 
tions which any reasonable editor will in- 
evitably put upon our use of space. 


Acrimonious Discussions Ahead 


What, then, are some of the things that 
educators are going to have to do after 
the war? The answer offered here — ex- 
ceedingly simple, and perhaps disappoint- 
ingly brief for the reasons given — is that 
they are going to have to live through 
some very acrimonious discussions be- 
tween different schools of thought con- 
cerning education; schools which will 
have their respective protagonists both in 
the educational profession and in the lay 
public. As to how we shall emerge from 
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these discussions I have, of course, an 
opinion; but I fear that in each case it 
is less a prophecy than a bit of wishful 
thinking. It may be useful, however, to 
indicate the probable aspects of contro- 
versy in certain high debatable issues that 
are already upon us or apparently visible 
just over the horizon. Education has al- 
ways had its controversies. What will they 
probably be after the war? 

It is noteworthy that most of today’s 
mooted questions are not new ones. They 
were focal points for educational discus- 
sions before the war. The situations 
created by the war have revived or in- 
tensified them, because the trends con- 
cerning them that had developed before 
the war have again been brought into 
question by our recent or current experi- 
ences. In other words, the minority view- 
point on most of these issues has received 
a new lease of life. 

One of these recently intensified contro- 
versies — and one that seems destined to 
a lively career after the war —- has to do 
with the age-long rivalry between voca- 
tional and “liberal” education. The war 
in which we are engaged is a total and a 
technological war; total in that it embraces 
and imperils every inhabitant of every 
country involved in it, and technological 
because it is very largely a war between 
machines. Suddenly, after its onset, the 
military forces and the -war-converted in- 
dustries found need for men and women 
skilled in many vocations, in numbers 
many times what could have been ab- 
sorbed in days of peace. But these workers 
were not available. Instantly the cry arose 
that the schools — those institutions that 
Americans had set up and fostered at 
enormous expense for training the young 
—had failed. Statesmen, generals, and 
admirals spoke out with caustic bitterness 
about the evident lack of sound training 
in physics and mathematics in the high 
schools and colleges, and about the il- 
literacy which was sometimes evident 
among the draftees. This matter of illit- 
eracy will be considered in another con- 
nection later; at this point we are con- 
cerned with the vocational and related 
subjects. 

It should have required no great perspi- 
cacity to realize that the peacetime de- 
mands in the education of our citizens 
were as different from the new wartime 
demands as they were in industry and 
agriculture. Very little of our industrial 
or political economy prior to 1940 had 
been geared to war. Why should we have 
expected it of education? Even our mili- 
tary establishment was at least not ahead 
of the international procession in its real- 
ization of many of the requirements of 
modern war. A nation and people that 
permitted the debacle at Pearl Harbor 
can hardly attack with great severity its 
educational institutions for being unready 
and complacent, especially when it is re- 
membered that, as we have remarked be- 
fore, our schools reflect the attitudes of 
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the people at least as much as they form 
them. 


“More Practical” Education 


But all of this criticism has revived the 
aspirations of a certain group of edu- 
cators who, before the war, were finding 
the going increasingly hard. The depres- 
sion, with its curtailment of industrial 
employment, had delivered a heavy blow 
to certain aspects of vocational training 
in the schools. Studies by the American 
Youth Commission and other agencies, 
also, had shown the relatively limited con- 
tribution that the schools could make to 
the technical efficiency of most workers 
in most industrial vocations, and the even 
greater restrictions upon their probable 
employment after being trained. Secondary 
education, as a result, seemed destined to 
serve mainly the purposes of enlighten- 
ment and citizenship training, with con- 
siderable attention to vocational counsel- 
ing and a limited offering of generalized or 
basic training in vocational principles and 
skills. But the war’s developments have 
tended to reverse this picture and have 
caused many people, including some pop- 
ular newspaper columnists, to predict an 
era of release from the foolishness of 
“culture for the masses.” It is, therefore, 
not surprising that educators of the ‘“‘voca- 
tional” persuasion, although not always in 
sympathy with all of the arguments of 
their new champions, should have re- 
entered the arena with fresh courage and 
determination. 

This revival of the clamor for “more 
practical” education has already produced 
an audible reaction. Along with numerous 
educators, citizens like Wendell Willkie 
and commentators like Raymond Gram 
Swing have sprung to the defense of ‘“‘lib- 
eral education.” Not always has_ the 
prophet of either vocationalism or liber- 
alism taken pains to article his creed. 
Mainly the pleas have been declarations 
of the necessity for having more of this 
and that, with an implied need for less 
of their opposite. But the controversy is 
already upon us and, like its ancestors 
back through the ages, is more remarkable 
for heat than for light. 

All in all, it is an unfortunate contro- 
versy; one that wise educational leaders 
in a democratic society should not en- 
courage to continue. Trying to separate 
the liberal from the practical in the edu- 
cation needed by young Americans is like 
trying to split the obverse from the reverse 
of a coin. What is left is not worth much 
until it has been welded into one again. 
But here, perhaps, is a possible compen- 
sation; that sooner or later the continua- 
tion of this argument will convince every- 
one of its futility, by helping us all to 
understand more fully the realities in- 
volved in both vocational and cultural 
education, and their ultimate inseparability. 

Another debate of long standing has 
concerned the “acceleration” of students 
in the schools; i.e., providing ways and 
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means for getting them to the end of their 
course of study more rapidly, whatever 
that course might be. Numerous devices 
had been worked out for this purpose. 
Elementary schools were reduced from 
seven or eight grades to six, and the 
entrance age was pushed down. Liberal 
provision was made for individual instruc- 
tion, and for the skipping of grades or 
parts of grades by bright students. In the 
high schools, the work load of capable 
students was increased, and summer 
schools were appearing to enable students 
to complete the normal four-year course 
in sometimes as little as three years. Jun- 
ior colleges were furnished with terminal 
curriculums to provide a recognized point 
of completion for shortened programs of 
college study. Attempts were made even 
before the war to telescope in some 
way the high school senior and college 
freshman years. The 12 months’ school, 
achieved by eliminating the traditional 
summer vacation period, had gone beyond 
the stage of debate and become a reality 
in several places. 

But other factors which were working 
against acceleration have more than offset 
the factors working for it. Elementary 
schooling was coming to be measured in 
terms of year intervals instead of grades. 
The number of credits required for high 
scheol graduation was increased. The 
amount of college training required for 
admission to the professional schools was 
gradually raised to higher and _ higher 
levels. Employment opportunities for ado- 
lescent youth became more and more re- 
stricted and by 1940 had almost vanished. 
Every possible pressure was exerted and 
incentive provided to keep them longer 
in school. The upper limits of compulsory 
school attendance was raised in many 
states to include the age of 18. Through 
the National Youth Administration many 
youth were actually paid wages to go to 
school. It is true that the average age for 
graduation was reduced alike for elemen- 
tary school, high school, and college, but 
the average age for transferring from 
school or college to employment or pro- 
fession was going up. 


Earlier College Graduation 

This war has revived the movement to 
get our youth out of school earlier and 
at as high a level as it is possible to carry 
them. The universities are working on an 
all-year schedule to turn out doctors and 
engineers and other expert workers for 
the armed forces. The navy’s demand that 
its officers shall be college graduates and 
its need for many of them in a hurry has 
also accelerated the higher institutions. 
The move to induct 18- and 19-year-old 
boys into the service has put a new pres- 
sure upon high school, and has introduced 
one of the most interesting and _ possibly 
lasting controversies in this aspect of the 
problem. 

Late in 1942, 
Commission 
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of the impending lowering of the mini- 
mum draft age to 18, colleges and uni- 
yersities should arrange to admit uncon- 
ditionally into their freshman _ classes 
selected boys and girls from the high 
schools at the beginning or in the middle 
of their senior year there. The reason 
given was that in this way many of these 
youth would get a taste of college who 
would otherwise be denied it until after 
the war, and that they would get and 
retain a desire to complete a college edu- 
cation. Mention was also made of a mat- 
ter that had entered into the problem in 
prewar days; i.e., that there is considerable 
duplication of work between the senior 
high school and freshman college years, 
and that the brighter students should be 
spared this repetition. By this last argu- 
ment the issue is again projected as a 
bone of contention into the future. 

Although several reputable colleges and 
universities have responded in an experi- 
mental way to the commission’s proposal, 
the high schools have reacted with some 
violence against it. They are naturally 
loath to lose their best seniors, and they 
have reasonably contended that they were 
more ready to meet the immediate needs 
of these youth than the more conservative 
colleges were likely to be. They feel that 
the best way for the colleges to help in 
this situation would be to liberalize their 
admission requirements, where necessary, 
in order to recognize the new preinduction 
courses that are arising in the high schools. 
It seems now that the organized opposi- 
tion of the secondary schools has defeated 
this movement. 

Another method for lessening the over- 
lap of studies in the high school and col- 
lege was also in operation before the war 
began. Its best known exponent was the 
University of Pittsburgh. This plan is to 
admit competent high school graduates 
into college with advanced credit for part, 
or in some cases even for all, of the fresh- 
man year’s work. The method seems to 
provide for acceleration as well as does 
the Policies Commission plan, and has 
the advantage of permitting the high 
schools to retain their best students until 
the end of the regular curriculum. In any 
case, here is an issue about which we are 
likely to hear much more after the war. 

The University of Chicago has recently 
given an unique twist to this issue, as well 
as to the issue between vocational and 
cultural education. This institution now 
grants the bachelor of arts degree, signi- 
fying the completion of formal liberal 
education, at the end of the sophomore 
college year, with the idea of carrying the 
student on into professional and graduate 
training from that point. This sudden and 
drastic move seems for the moment to 
have paralyzed the vocal cords of the 
traditionalists; but unquestionably they 
will find their voices again, and this “noble 
experiment” will undergo the mauling that 
is invariably accorded to any fundamental 
change in education. 
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The Federal Aid Issue 


A third issue, which promises to become 
even more controversial after the war, if 
some solution for it is not found before 
that time, has to do with extending finan- 
cial assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the states, to aid in the support 
of public schools. This issue has a history 
as long as our national life, and has been 
a continuously active movement since 
about 1920. At that time the National 
Education Association began a vigorous 
campaign for federal aid which it has 
maintained unceasingly to the present day. 
The decade following 1920 was marked by 
a sequence of so-called “N.E.A. bills,” 
proposing to distribute a hundred million 
dollars annually among the states; which 
bills were introduced regularly at every 
session of the Congress, but never reached 
the floor of either House for vote. During 
the 1930’s there appeared two important 
committee reports in this field. The Na- 
tional Committee on Federal Relations to 
Education, established by President 
Hoover in the late 1920’s, reported in 
1930-31 and recommended the distribu- 
tion of federal aid to the states on the 
basis of child population. About the 
middle of the decade an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education was set up by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This committee issued a 
series of reports beginning in 1938, in 
which it also recommended federal par- 
ticipation in the support of public schools. 
Bills designed to incorporate the report’s 
principal features were drawn and pre- 
sented to successive sessions of the Con- 
gress after its appearance. 

Since 1941, the impact of war-emer- 
gency conditions has brought this problem 
into even closer perspective. The schools 
are again experiencing the difficulties 
which confronted them toward the close 
of World War I and which largely 
prompted the activities of the National 
Education Association at that time. The 
most serious of these difficulties is in main- 
taining adequate teaching staffs. The in- 
creased costs of living, the formidable 
competition of war industries for the serv- 
ices of women, and the drafting of men 
from the classrooms because teaching gen- 
erally has not been recognized for occupa- 
tional deferment have combined to bring 
about a critical situation. Local commu- 
nities and states have responded to meet 
this condition to some extent, but the in- 
road of federal taxes upon their resources 
has created a psychological attitude which 
is difficult to overcome. Many have al- 
ready strained themselves nearly to the 
breaking point. For these reasons a new 
emphasis has been given to the argument 
that federal assistance is necessary if 
teachers’ salaries are to be placed upon a 
level proportionate to the wage and salary 
levels reached in other occupations, and 
to present living costs. 

Because of this crisis in the staffing of 
the nation’s classrooms, it is possible that 
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some adjustment of this issue may be 
reached before the end of the war; but 
it is doubtful that even this outcome will 
put an end to the long-continued contro- 


‘versy. Attempts may be made to rescind 


such action as the Congress is now dis- 
posed to take, or to change the amounts 
of the federal allotments, or the plans for 
their distribution and administration. In 
all probability this issue will continue to 
be one of the liveliest in the field of public 
education. 

Reference was made above to the dis- 
tressing amount of illiteracy and physical 
deficiency among American youth that, as 
in World War I, has been uncovered by 
the draft. We are told that nearly a mil- 
lion men were denied admission to the 
armed forces because they could not pass 
tests indicative of fourth-grade literacy. 
It is disconcerting to find that our vaunted 
system of free and universal education, 
which Americans have complacently re- 
garded as the “best in the world,” per- 
mits a higher percentage of illiteracy to 
exist among our people than is reported 
for the population of most of the coun- 
tries with which we are at war. If this 
million men who were excluded as illit- 
erates could have been available for in- 
duction, we might not now be facing the 
prospect of drafting young fathers. 

The critical point here is that illiteracy 
is not distributed evenly among the sev- 
eral states. It focalizes in the South, where 
the problems of relative poverty, a large 
Negro population, and the costs of main- 
taining a dual school system are all com- 
bined. Advocates of federal aid for educa- 
tion maintain that the southern states 
cannot be expected to meet this accumula- 
tion of difficulties without assistance. In 
this way the present war, by publicizing 
the nationwide significance of educational 
deficiencies which are largely localized in 
certain states, may strongly reinforce the 
movement for federal aid for the schools. 


More Consistency in Objectives? 


Another probable argument which ap- 
pears to be taking form will concern fu- 
ture curriculum requirements and even 
teaching procedures. Here again we enter 
a field of controversy whose history 
reaches back into the centuries. The im- 
mediate issue seems to be centering around 
some of the more extravagant “progres- 
sive” ideas and practices in American 
education. Limitations of funds, larger 
numbers of inexperienced and superan- 
nuated teachers, demands for specific 
outcomes in preinduction courses and in 
courses for preparing workers for war 
industries, together with a general reac- 
tion to the effect that American democ- 
racy must stiffen its attitudes and activ- 
ities along all lines, are factors in this 
new movement of opinion. In other words, 
there is evidence of a reaction in many 
quarters against the apparent lack of 
definiteness and consistency in the objec- 
tives of American schools. The postwar 
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period will very probably be marked by 
a concerted drive to define more clearly 
and in more specific fashion the things 
that the schools of the nation should en- 
deavor to accomplish. Any such effort will 
almost certainly become involved in vig- 
orous debate. There will continue to be 
those who believe that an essential mark 
of democratic education is this very lack 
of generally recognized objectives, stated 
in terms that the lay citizen and ordinary 
classroom teacher can understand. There 
will also be much difference of opinion 
among those who support the movement, 
as to what these more specific objectives 
ought to be. 

A current revival of discussion about 
military training in the schools belongs 
in this part of our picture. The controversy 
on this point has been intermittent in the 
past, bobbing up usually, as at present, 
during and immediately after the military 
involvements of the nation, and subsiding 
to almost nothing at other times. The 
typical attitude has been opposition or dis- 
interest. There are indications now of an 
unusually spirited resuscitation of this 
perennial issue in the near future, as part 
of the more general reaction that has just 
been mentioned in the direction of a 
heavier emphasis upon discipline and for- 
mal education. 

Vice-President Wallace quite uninten- 
tionally set off another burst of educational 
pyrotechnics when he remarked in a re- 
cent radio address that “the United States 
must back military disarmament with 
psychological disarmament — supervision, 
at least inspection, of the school systems 
of Germany and Japan, to undo as far as 
possible the diabolical work of Hitler and 
the Japanese war lords in poisoning the 
minds of the young.” Already the reper- 
cussions from this remark are swelling the 
literature of education. On the one hand 
it is argued that “any attempt to control 
the educational programs and policies of 
other peoples would violate the very ideals 
for which the country is now fighting.”’ On 
the other hand, it is said, with reference 
to the defeated peoples, that the ‘“neces- 
sary control of education must be as little 
coercive as possible . . . but it must be 
adequately coercive at first.” The vice- 
president’s statement offers a_ beautiful 
target for the anti-indoctrinationists, and 
it is to be expected that they will make 
the most of it. So far, however, they have 
not been very productive of other methods 
for meeting a very real and very dangerous 
problem upon the proper management of 
which the future peace of the world may 
well depend. 

The preceding sentence suggests the 
perennial controversy that has been waged 
for many years over education for peace. 
In the general reaction which followed 
World War I the schools, accepting the 
mood of the entire country, applied them- 
selves conscientiously to building up senti- 
ment against war. This attitude is now in 
abeyance in the schools as elsewhere, and 
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doubtless will remain so until the end of 
the war, but sooner or later it will 


reappear. 


Education for Peace? 


But it seems unlikely that this senti- 
ment for “peace at almost any price” will 
again become as irresponsible or wide- 
spread as it was ten years ago. Not again 
for a long time, probably, will well-mean- 
ing but misguided pacifists be able to con- 
vince even themselves that it is safe to 
render their own nation impotent in power 
and spirit while other nations continue to 
be exponents of the doctrines of war and 
pillage. Unless ways can be found for 
world-wide indoctrination against war and 
for peace, there will be vigorous opposi- 
tion against such indoctrination in this 
country alone. Education for peace in this 
country seems to be inextricably involved 
with education for peace all over the world. 
It is a world-wide problem, to be under- 
taken on a world-wide scale. 

Some readers, if they have not already 


quit us and gone on to greener pastures, 


are probably wondering at the temerity 
of a writer who tells them that there will 
be controversies in American education 
after the war. Of course there will be con- 


troversies after the war, and from these 
will spring bigger and better controversies, 


ad infinitum. Why argue such a truism at 
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all? Our only defense against this animad- 
version is that most of the discussions of 
these matters that we have encountered 
seem to assume that the war is going to 
settle a lot of our educational issues for 
all time to come. It may be worth while 
to reconsider this assumption. If it proves 
to be wrong, and if the war appears more 
likely to change the direction or intensity 
of certain conflicts in education than to 
remove them, then it may also be worth 
while to try to foresee what issues will 
most probably be affected and in what 
ways. To do this from one person’s view- 
point has been the purpose of this paper. 


— - ° 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S DUTIES 


1 believe that it is the function of the superin- 
tendent of schools to cooperate with the demo- 
cratically chosen school board to supply to the 
community the best kind of public education con- 
sistent with its resources. | believe that it is the 
duty of the superintendent to make every effort to 
translate tax money into education. | believe that 
it is incumbent on him not to bankrupt tomorrow 
for today. | believe that he should be a courageous, 
farsighted leader to the children of the community. 
1 believe that it is the duty of the superintendent to 
set up and administer schools for the community 
itself. | believe that it is not the function of the 
superintendent to infringe upon the just exercise of 
those individual rights which are the sacred posses- 
sions of our rich inheritance as American citizens. — 
Milton C. Potter. 








A Problem for Parents and Teachers. — New York Sun. 
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Philadelphia Students Take a New 


Interest in Civics Herbert C. Morris’ 


“Youth builds today for a better to- 
morrow,” believe the Philadelphia schools 
and the Philadelphia high school stu- 
dents, and in the recent Junior Town 
Meeting of the Air series, they convinced 
Philadelphia parents that youth can, and 
should, have a part in civic and com- 
munity affairs. 

Last March, a group of Philadelphia 
civic leaders, known as the Committee of 
Seventy, launched the Junior Town Meet- 
ing radio series at its Thirty-ninth Annual 
Luncheon, with George V. Denny, Jr., of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, and 
six college and high school students dis- 
cussing ‘“Youth and the Ballot.” The high 
schools, public, Catholic, and private, co- 
operated from the beginning and adopted 
the plan with the aim of improving and 
adding new interest to their civics and 
social studies courses. 

The resulting 11 broadcasts became a 
combined school project, the first of its 
kind, planned, organized, and carried out 
by the schools, with the assistance of the 


1Herbert C. Morris, the author of this paper which 
records an interesting achievement in citizenship educa- 
tion, is president of the Special Committee on City 
Government for the Committee of Seventy, “an organiza- 
tion of a permanent character whose purpose is to aid 
in securing good government in Philadelphia.”’ 


Committee of Seventy and radio station 
KYW which carried the programs. 

A steering committee, consisting of 
representatives of the three school systems, 
the radio station, and the Committee of 
Seventy, worked out the details and took 
charge of the actual presentation of the 
programs. The school representatives had 
final say in all matters concerning the 
program, except radio time and points of 
station policy. The Committee of Seventy 
representatives, acting in an advisory ca- 
pacity, provided the necessary experience 
in practical politics, which was vitally 
important in presenting the broader as- 
pects of the problems and preventing the 
programs from having a_ textbookish, 
theoretical point of view, or dealing with 
individuals rather than principles. 

A total of 16 public, 11 Catholic, and 
9 private schools were represented on the 
series, with 4 students each week giving 
3-minute talks on the selected subject, and 
a questioning panel of 12 students from 
at least 8 different high schools. The 
moderators, all prominent civic, educa- 
tional, and business leaders, included the 
presidents of several colleges, the superin- 
tendents of the public and Catholic school 
systems, and the president of a large life 
insurance company. 


The Topics Discussed 


The subjects discussed were selected 
from more than 500 suggestions made by 
students, teachers, principals, and inter- 
ested citizens. The titles, following, indi- 
cate the broad scope of the discussions: 


What Does Citizenship Mean to Youth? 

Is Our Party System of Government 
Functioning Properly? 

Does the Primary System of Elections 
Serve Its Purpose? 

What Can We Do About Absenteeism 
at the Polls? 

Are the Secondary Schools Doing 
Enough to Prepare Students for Effective 
Citizenship? 

What Can Young People Do to Improve 
Race Relations Toward a More Effective 
Democracy? 

Should the Voting Age Be Lowered to 
18? 

Are the Magistrates Courts Performing 
Their Function? 

What Is Youth’s Part in Reducing 
Juvenile Delinquency? 

Should We Restrict the Right to Vote? 

Are We Getting the Type of Govern- 
ment We Deserve? 


Selection of the participating students 





“What Does Citizenship Mean to Youth?” aroused surprisingly original and valuable reactions at the Girls High 
School, April 1, 1943. The participants represented five schools. — Photographs courtesy of Albert A. Owens, 
Director of School Extension, Philadelphia Public Schools. 
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“What Is Youth’s Part in Reducing Juvenile De! inquency?” was discussed at the Little Flower 
Catholic High School, May 27, 1943. Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 


presided. The questioning panel at the right 


provided the discussion and the participants 


seated at the table at the left provided the replies. 


was left entirely in the hands of the in- 
dividual school principals or teachers. In 
some cases the choice was made by com- 
petition, in which the students submitted 
papers on the selected subject. In other 
cases, the speaker and alternate were 
chosen by the vote of the class or school. 

In order to give the students confi- 
dence and experience in radio technique, 
all participants took part in two broad- 
casts, once on the questioning panel, and 
then as speaker or alternate on the panel 
the following week. 


The Students Not Controlled 


In the preparation of the papers and 
coaching of the speakers, the individual 
schools took the responsibility, with any 
final decisions resting with the steering 
committee. However, no attempt was made 
at any time to control what the students 
wanted to say. It was emphasized that 
the programs were: theirs and the thoughts 
expressed were to be their own. Various 
sources of research material were suggested 
to the students for the preparation of their 
papers, including the university libraries, 
the files and records of civic groups, the 
City Hall, and the libraries of the city’s 
several newspapers. The value of infgrma- 
tion to be found in the columns of the 
current newspapers was emphasized. 

An example of the real cooperation 
among the three school systems was the 


selection of the scenes of the broadcasts. 
Each Thursday morning from 9:30 to 10 
o’clock, KYW broadcast the program from 
a different high school auditorium, with a 
physical audience of from 500 to 2000 
students and faculty, depending upon the 
size of the school. In addition, 80,000 
other students throughout the city heard 
the program by radio in general assemblies 
and classrooms. 

Six public, three Catholic, and two 
private school auditoriums were used. 
Whenever possible, moderators from Cath- 
olic schools handled broadcasts in public 
or private schools, public school men went 
to Catholic or private schools, and private 
school men went to public or Catholic 
schools. 

The actual presentation of the broad- 
cast followed this general pattern: four 
short discussions of different phases, or the 
negative and affirmative, of the subject, 
introduced and commented on by the 
moderator, followed by questions asked 
the speakers by a group of 12 or more 
students. It was found to be impossible 
to arrange extemporaneous questions from 
the audience because of the radio and 
microphone facilities, but the plan fol- 
lowed was especially successful; in fact, 
the most interesting part of the program. 
Some of the questions were prepared in 
advance, others were spontaneous. On the 
whole, they were all constructive and vital. 


Race Relations Discussed 

The final program in the series was 
handled by the two outstanding students 
of each broadcast and was also moderated 
by a student. The speakers were chosen on 
the basis of written papers, with the re- 
maining students acting as questioners. An 
outstanding program was the discussion 
of the improvement of race relations by 
a Japanese-American, a Chinese-American, 
a Negro, an American Indian, and a Jew. 

School officials and private citizens in- 
terested in and in back of this plan feel 
more than satisfied that its aims were 
accomplished in the initial series. First, 
the interest of youth in local and state 
government was gained and second, the 
training of young people for intelligent 
citizenship and participation in political 
and public affairs took a long forward step. 
Still further, the awakening of interest 
among adults in government and its ad- 
ministration was reported by the young 
people who carried home the discussions 
of the Junior Town Meeting problems. 

They believed, along with the civic lead- 
ers, that in order to understand the prob- 
lems brought about by the war, as well as 
those of the postwar period, a background 
of knowledge of the structure and opera- 
tion of our democratic form of government 
was the first essential. With such a founda- 


(Concluded on page 65) 
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Why Shoot the Board? 


Immediately some cynic comes right 
back at you, “Well, why not?” 

Boards of education, like other typical 
American institutions, have in recent years 
come in for a good deal of praise, criti- 
cism, and prayerful cussings for their sins 
both of commission and omission. And no 
doubt the board, any board, deserves a 
little of all three now and then, but not 
always the kind they get. Just let some 
citizen become vocal about his dissatis- 
faction with the manner in which the 
community is mot functioning and sooner 
or later his artillery will be trained on a 
prominent target in the community — the 
public school. The board, being human 
and more or less innocent, will institute 
a search for the offending devil — or for 
a whipping boy — and soon find one. The 
superintendent or a principal is discharged, 
a few classroom teachers are removed, a 
few textbooks thrown out, criticism al- 
layed, the objectors appeased, and the 
schools are saved. What a happy solution! 
After summer vacation we start all over 
again with a clean slate with school and 
community just one big happy family - 
till spring elections approach. Then the 
sniping breaks out anew. 

Before we call out the firing squad, 
suppose we analyze briefly some of the 
good things about boards of education. 
It won’t do to stop at the suggestion that 
a community gets the kind of board of 
education it deserves; growing minds al- 
ways deserve the best. Educational proc- 
esses are not designed for immediate satis- 
factions, like seasonal labor or midsummer 
sales. Nor are they designed for adults. 
Unfortunately the end results of our edu- 
cational policies, good or bad, are often 
not apparent for a full generation or more, 
such as our more than ten million func- 
tional illiterates. 

School boards are not composed of pro- 
fessional experts. They are usually lay- 
men, but they should have a clear notion 
of what the experts are supposed to do 
and they should back these up in doing 
what the best interests of the community 
demand. School boards are composed of 
neighbors elected by neighbors and con- 
stitute in the best democratic tradition an 
institution of local autonomy in affairs 
that touch intimately the entire commvu- 
nity. Nowhere is there a better example 
of the democratic processes at work on 
problems both local and national than 
in operations centering around the schools. 
The board, composed of free citizens who 
do public work without remuneration, is a 
public mechanism of the highest order. If 
the results are unsatisfactory — and who 
would deny that we have a large element 


"Military Reservation, Indiantown Gap, Pa 


R. D. Bowden’ 


of failure-—— maybe the mechanism itself 
is not at fault. The honest school-board 
member in a small community is highly 
sensitive to public opinion. A small group 
of citizens well organized for any purpose, 
good or bad, many times can sway the 
honest member to do the socially dishon- 
est thing. He needs some _ protection 
against petty pressure groups. When the 
automobile got bogged down in the mud 
we didn’t scrap the automobile and go 
back to the horse and buggy; we paved 
the road. It cost a lot more money but 
the results were worth it. We may be 
forced to pave the highway for our school 
system. 


Schools’ Administration Is Clean 


It is doubtful if any other institution 
in our public life has been and is so gen- 
erally free from graft and deliberate mis- 
management for private gains as the public 
schools. Of course, there are some excep- 
tions. On the whole, perhaps, it could be 
demonstrated that no other function in 
our public life has been more free from 
gross political manipulation than have the 
schools. Again the exceptions. Over the 
country at large thousands of good citi- 
zens spend time and energy gratis to serve 
the community as members of boards of 
education. They handle from three to four 
billion dollars in public money annually 
with a high degree of efficiency and a 
minimum of waste and scandal. To pay 
them a salary to serve on school boards 
would likely destroy the best there is in 
the service. 

Sometimes the best citizens in a com- 
munity stand for election to the board of 
education, but sometimes, too, we get 
hacks and party-minded individuals, and 
in such cases we are terribly complacent 
about it on the theory that we must take 
the bad with the good. And anyway, what 
can we do about it; this is a free country, 
isn’t it? But even the best citizens have 
only a vague notion of the proper func- 
tions of board members, and far less 
understanding of the larger aims of educa- 
tion, hence their best actions result in 
pettiness and lost motion in a school sys- 
tem. That such pettiness and educational 
futility are of serious proportions is quite 
obvious to one who will scan the list of 
good teachers dismissed annually for petty 
personal reasons, or because of small- 
clique opposition, or the school systems 
sapped of vitality for lack of sufficient 
funds and efficient public support to carry 
on. Low salaries, poorly prepared teachers, 
community indifference, stagnant morale 
— all are end products of inadequate vision 
in such important places as boards of 
education. 
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It is not out of place to suggest that 
those who direct the most important func- 
tions of community life be required to 
measure up to a high standard of qualifi- 
cation for the job. Certainly we have suf- 
fered long enough from the hit-and-miss 
system of educational procedure to be con- 
vinced that we must either change our 
system or make it work. I believe we can 
make it work. Observe that I said, “make 
it work.” A school board, like all institu- 
tions in a democratic society, must be 
made to work; it can’t work automati- 
cally. 


Why Not Standards for Board 
Membership? 


First, it will be necessary to set up an 
Educational Merit Council at the state 
level to act in the capacity of (1) long- 
range planning agency in all matters per- 
taining to public education, and (2) as a 
sort of civil service rating agency for lay- 
men who are drawn into policy-guiding 
positions. Such a council would give par- 
ticular attention to establishing standards 
of excellence for prospective members of 
school boards. No citizen would be eligible 
to serve who had not first been certified 
by examination and listed by the Merit 
Council. We should not be too much con- 
cerned with simple educational qualifica- 
tions. It is assumed that any member of 
a board of education, or prospective mem- 
ber, is able to read and write, but that 
is not enough. (As an unpleasant fact, 
however, several hundred school-board 
members in the United States were classed 
in 1940 as functionally illiterate.) Our 
chief concern should be with broad human 
understanding and attitudes on matters of 
social relations and the requisites of good 
citizenship in a complex society. 

Is a state justified in allowing just any 
John Doe from Smith Center or from 
Chicago, who has pronounced prejudices 
in racial matters or religious activities, to 
influence the future citizens of our society? 
Let us suppose that the city of Smithville 
has three thousand qualified voters within 
its limits, a majority of whom are mem- 
bers of or are in sympathy with the Ku 
Klux Klan. Now the city of Smithville, 
having local autonomy in school matters, 
may elect whom it will to membership on 
the school board. It could happen that 
the Smithville board would not tolerate 
any teacher in the schools who was not 
in sympathy with the Klan. A majority 
of the community would uphold their 
board in perpetuating a vicious un-Ameri- 
can doctrine and in molding the minds of 
future citizens in trends of thought which 
could not be tolerated in a free society. 
If all the children taught in the Smith- 
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ville schools could be confined permanently 
within the city limits of Smithville and 
not permitted to circulate it would not 
be quite so serious. Since, however, it is 
quite impossible to quarantine a city, and 
especially the ideas it generates, the logi- 
cal thing is to cure the disease, even if a 
major operation is required. 

And now for the major operation! Sup- 
pose the State Merit Council should re- 
fuse to certify certain citizens of Smith- 
ville for election to the school board on 
the basis of their Klan sympathies and 
activities, knowing of course that no mem- 
ber of the anti-Klan group could be elected. 
The issue would be clearly drawn and a 
temporary eruption would occur. The 
Merit Council would appoint an interim 
school board and direct that the schools 
continue to function. Of course, there 
would be bitter resentment and mighty 
tirades against the “bureaucrats,” the “dic- 
tators,” and the like, plus a lot of poses 
of righteous indignation on the part of 
those whose minds work best in the dark. 
Autocrats and dictator-minded individuals 
frequently take on the protective col- 
oring of democracy to give the appear- 
ance of innocence to their undercover 
activity. 


Communities Will Respond Favorably 


If the Merit Council enjoyed wide- 
spread confidence and support, which ob- 
viously it would have to earn by its vision 
of leadership and fair-mindedness, the 
public, even in Smithville, would not take 
lightly its judgment that John Doe or 
Mary Doe was no longer a fit person to 
represent the best interests of the schools. 
As a result a quickened interest in the 
needs of more extended adult education 
would ensue which would raise the quality 
of community awareness to educational 
values. Some critics might point out that 
since no pay is attached to the job of a 
school-board member no one in the com- 
munity would go to the trouble to pass 
a civil service examination merely to enjoy 
the headaches of a quarrelsome commu- 
nity. Well, there are a lot of petty, quarrel- 
some communities, and they are petty and 
quarrelsome precisely because they have 
nothing big enough to challenge their pride 
and imagination. And having nothing worth 
fighting for, they transfer their energies 
into futile bickerings over petty grievances 
and begin a multitude of fights against 
something. 

Those who argue that Smithville would 
sulk permanently are directly opposed to 
the psychology of the situation. Recall 
what Georgia did when action of its gov- 
ernor forced its state university off the 
accredited list of colleges. The urge to be 
accepted as a member in good standing 
of their group is one of the strongest 
drives in human nature. Once the citizens 
of Smithville realized the conditions of 
and the reasons for their ostricism, that 
they occupied a plane much lower than 
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like communities around them, they would 
begin to correct the situation. 

I served seven years in one city as 
superintendent of schools. The city had 
nearly four thousand eligible voters, yet 
only once during those seven years were 
five hundred votes cast at any school- 
board election. If it had been noised abroad 
that there were no qualified citizens to 
stand for election to the board and con- 
sequently the state would have to ap- 
point members, there would have been 
a mild revolution followed by a rush 
of citizens to achieve such qualifica- 
tions. 

But what scale of values should the 
Merit Council use to determine fitness for 
board membership? Should the state al- 
low the schools of amy community to be 
directed by persons who have no clear 
understanding of the proper relationship 
between the school executive and the 
board of education? That seems to be a 
common point of friction. Should one who 
is merely a job seeker for friends and rela- 
tives or for political organizations be per- 
mitted to continue on the board? Should 
we qualify a prospective member of a 
board who has pronounced anti-Jew views? 
Or antilabor? Or anti-Negro? Or anti- 
Catholic or anti-Protestant? Should we 
qualify one who places economy above an 
adequate school revenue? 

As important as the above questions are 
— and by all means they should be a part 
of the qualifying process — they are nega- 
tive in approach. Of prime importance is 
the larger question of what kind of teachers 
the local board will demand and pay for. 
Will they demand teachers who are trained 
not only in the most up-to-date methods 
of extracting square root painlessly but 
who are well grounded in the ability and 
will to think and act intelligently as leaders 
in a democratic society; whether they are 
sensitive to our basic civil liberties and 
know the history of their development and 
struggles for survival; whether they are 
free from racial and other biases. In short, 
are they good examples of the best prod- 
ucts of democracy in a free country. And 
most important of all, will the board pro- 
tect them from petty attacks by petty- 
minded citizens or self-seeking cliques 
within a community? 

One of the very important revelations 
in the Lynds’s study of Middletown was 
that year after year the stereotypes of 
thinking, the local prejudices and paro- 
chial points of view, the social myths, the 
biases and superstitions, the petty hates 
and feudal attitudes which formed the 
bedrock of the community’s subculture 
have remained almost wholly untouched 
and unchanged by the schools. They were 
never attacked nor modified by educational 
endeavor. It appears to be one of the pri- 
mary aims of education to steer gently 
around these hulking beasts, no matter 
how useless they may be, and leave them 
masters of succeeding generations, rather 
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than to free minds of useless debris in the 
interest of more dynamic living. 


Some Objections Answered 

Some objections might arise to the sug- 
gestions put forth in this article. One such 
objection would be that to place authority 
in the hands of a state agency to deter- 
mine who shall and who shall not be per- 
mitted to serve on the school board would 
destroy local autonomy. Not at all. Democ- 
racy is measured by results achieved as 
well as by the methods used. Local author- 
ities now have the right to select the 
teachers for local schools —after state 
qualifications have been met. A state 
agency sets up those requirements at the 
state level. Why not determine the level 
of board competence in the same way? 

Another objection might contend that 
such a provision would increase the diffi- 
culty of securing harmony because of the 
“bureaucratic red tape” required in en- 
forcing such a policy. We have no ma- 
chinery for educating adults for lay jobs 
that are essentially professional in char- 
acter. As a matter of fact we are just 
begining to realize the need for many 
types of adult education designed to bet- 
ter equip the ordinary citizen for his par- 
ticipating role in a democratic society. 
Admittedly establishing such an agency as 
advocated here would require a good deal 
of time and effort, but what of it? We 
have been attempting for more than a 
generation to establish sound civil serv- 
ice for public employees. No one contends 
that we have been a hundred per cent 
successful, nor will anyone contend that 
we have not made much progress toward 
a high grade civil service. We are much 
better off than if we had not tried. 

The requirements of education for demo- 
cratic living far transcend the ability to 
read and write. The bitter suffering of the 
present world chaos burns into our con- 
sciousness as nothing else has the great 
need of more practical realism in the 
teaching of democracy. We can do with 
a lot less objective teaching “about” 
democracy and a lot more about simple 
and complex human relationships in a 
democracy. In fighting for local autonomy 
we may be strengthening the powers that 
enslave us. In Illinois, outside of Cook 
County, there are more than ten thousand 
one-room schools, which means that Illi- 
nois has more school-board members than 
it has teachers in its schools. The small 
unit has many things to commend it, and 
it has many things to damn it, but if we 
insist on keeping the small unit of ad- 
ministration we can do something to raise 
the standards of that small unit. Among 
the examples which the writer knows per- 
sonally is one district in a comparatively 
wealthy township in which the maximum 
sum of money appropriated annually is 
$400 for an eight-month term to cover 
salary and “overhead” expenses. The 17 
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Work Experience as an Aid in High 


School Business Education ciinton A. Reed’ 


The war has caused the businessman 
many headaches. It has added also to the 
numerous headaches of the school execu- 
tive. Business is confronted by increasingly 
perplexing personnel problems. School offi- 
cers have their personnel problems too — 
many of which are the result of shrinking 
secondary school enrolments. Any plan 
that provides business with trained per- 
sonnel and encourages high school pupils 
to remain in school should be greeted with 
open arms by both types of executives. 
The school executive should be particularly 
interested if a scheme which encourages 
pupils to remain in school also provides 
additional financial income to his system. 

Before war was declared, few business- 
men thought seriously about their office 
personnel problem. There had always been 
a satisfactory supply of office workers. It 
never had been difficult to employ capable 
stenographers, bookkeepers, and general 
office clerks. In those days, the employer 
was interested chiefly in obtaining the best 
clerical service his money could buy. He 
demanded that his new employees have the 
benefit of two or three years of experience 
in the office of some other businessman. He 
was interested only in experienced help. 
Seldom did he show any concern about the 
placement problem of the local school sys- 
tem. He couldn’t be bothered with imma- 
ture and inexperienced recent graduates of 
the local high school business department. 
He couldn’t take the time to help young 
business workers gain practical experience 
by arranging for part-time employment in 
his concern. 

How times have changed! Instead of a 
surplus of experienced white-collar work- 
ers, there is a genuine shortage of com- 
petent stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
general office employees of all kinds. 
Today, it is not a question of employing 
experienced office workers; instead, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to employ 
office workers with any training or experi- 
ence whatever. It is not unusual now to 
hire two or three persons to do the work 
formerly assigned to one well-prepared 
stenographer, typist, or clerk. 

The office work bottleneck is fast becom- 
ing serious. Production in the factory, 
shop, and shipyard is being stepped up, 
but the final completion of war work is 
being delayed by inefficient and inade- 
quate staffs of employees who handle the 
important paper work which is so closely 
associated with production. 

Never before have the schools of the 
country had a better opportunity to co- 


"Chief, Bureau of Business Education, New York 
State Education Department, Albany. 





Skill in business operations, knowledge of business procedures, and an 
understanding of business are made doubly clear by actual work on 
the job. The New York cooperative training courses take these facts into 
account. — Photo, courtesy of “All Our Children,” New York City Schools. 


operate with business. Seldom have they 
had a better opportunity to put into prac- 
tice the learn-by-doing principle of educa- 
tion which they have advocated. 

At recent educational conferences, 
school officers have been encouraged to 
consider the numerous advantages of work- 
experience programs. Some of them, realiz- 
ing the value of the work-earn-and-learn 
combination, developed ingenious schemes 
which enabled their high school seniors to 
obtain valuable vocational experience. Too 
often, however, programs were established 
which provided limited opportunities for 
worth-while work. Helping around the 
house, shoveling snow, caring for the fur- 
nace, cutting the lawn, washing the car, 
etc., important in themselves, are not the 
right types of work experience. A truly 
cooperative program operated jointly by 
the school and business is the real answer 
to the work-experience suggestion. 

Yes, times have changed. It is not diffi- 
cult today for school officers to obtain part- 
time employment for well-prepared mem- 
bers of the senior class who are eager to 
obtain practical experience in modern 
offices. The businessman who formerly 
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held himself aloof when cooperative part- 
time programs were mentioned is now 
forced by circumstances to welcome the 
work-earn-and-learn program. Frequently 
it is the solution to his office production 
problem. It also provides a reserve supply 
of well-prepared and experienced young 
workers upon which he can depend in the 
years to come. 

The major objectives of a well-organ- 
ized work-experience program in the busi- 
ness department of the high school should 
be: 

1. The more rapid development of vo- 
cationally competent office and _ store 
workers 

2. Encouraging pupils to remain in 
school 

3. Aiding pupils to find opportunities 
which will lead to permanent employment 
after graduation, and most importan‘ of 
all 

4. Contributing to the successful prose- 
cution of the war by replacing workers 
who entered military service or are now 
employed in war industries 

In New York State, we are establishing 
cooperative part-time courses for twelfth- 
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_year pupils majoring in the study of busi- 
ness. Only the most capable pupils are 
selected and no particular regard is given 
to their economic status. Pupils chosen to 
work in local stores and offices should have 
maintained satisfactory grades in all sub- 
jects. They should be at least 16 years of 
age, in good health, and should have satis- 
factory personality ratings. They should 
obtain social security numbers and cards 
even though they work on a part-time 
basis. 

The plan operates as follows: 

An experienced business teacher is as- 
signed to organize and supervise the part- 
time employment plan. This teacher should 
be carefully chosen; he can ruin the plan 
if he is unable to “get on” with employers. 
He should have vision; he should see the 
forest and not be too much interested in 
the trees. This supervisor, co-ordinator, or 
teacher-co-ordinator carefully investigates 
each request for student office assistance 
and approves the request only if he is cer- 
tain pupils will benefit educationally and 
vocationally from the work experience and 
that they will be employed in a desirable 
environment at a fair wage. A fair wage is 
considered to be the wage paid other be- 
ginning workers in the community on the 
same kind of job. 

The _teacher-co-ordinator _ frequently 
visits the place of employment in order to 
keep in touch with the nature and quality 
of the pupil’s work and to co-ordinate 
classroom instruction with actual office 
practice. The school, through its teacher- 
co-ordinator, carefully supervises the work- 
experience groups to detect any indication 
of the exploitation of youth. It has been 
found desirable to rotate pupils on jobs in 
order that they may benefit from varied 
work experiences and kinds of supervision. 

The teacher-co-ordinator maintains a 
record of pupil employment, time, wages, 
progress, etc. He reports back to the class- 
room teacher deficiencies mentioned by the 
employer in order that they may be rem- 
edied immediately. 

In addition to being paid, the pupil is 
granted Regents credit for his laboratory 
work in local offices, provided he works a 
minimum of 15 hours a week. 

It is possible for local school systems to 
be partially reimbursed from federal funds 
(Smith-Hughes and George-Deen) for the 
expenses of operating the part-time cooper- 
ative business courses. While the details 
of the work-experience program may vary 
in different states, usually the pattern is 
about the same. 

In New York State, we are able to re- 
imburse from federal funds local school 
systems which satisfy the cooperative 
course requirements. The reimbursement 
arrangement is as follows: 

a) For each approved day school teach- 
er, a sum equal to one third the salary of 
such teacher, but not to exceed $500 on 
account of any one teacher 

5) For each approved teacher-co-ordi- 
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nator, supervisor, or director, a sum equal 
to one third of his salary, but not to exceed 
$1,000, for any one teacher-co-ordinator 

The financial features of the New York 
State plan are considered to be very con- 
servative; many states grant much larger 
amounts of federal aid. School officers in- 
terested in.the establishment of federally 
reimbursable cooperative business courses 
should get in touch with the division of 
their state education department charged 
with responsibility for the development of 
such courses. 

Cooperative courses of this type are not 
difficult to organize especially under 
present-day employment conditions. Em- 
ployers are glad to have the part-time as- 
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sistance of high school workers. The young 
people themselves are eager to do the work 
because it affords them an opportunity to 
gain practical experience, to make some 
money, to prepare for a permanent job 
after graduation, and particularly to help 
out during the war period. 

The work-experience business education 
plan provides the school executive with 
another fine opportunity to co-ordinate his 
program with the actual needs of business 
and to impress the fact upon business 
leaders in his community that the public 
high school has been, is now, and always 
will be the best source of supply for well- 
prepared and competent men and women 
office workers. 





ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES IN 
AMES, IOWA 


L. A. Steger’ 


In the field of school administration there 
is general agreement that the board of educa- 
tion and the superintendent of schools should 
determine and carry out those policies which 
give the public school the guidance and di- 
rection it needs to enable them to meet the 
objectives of education agreed upon. 

The separate functions and duties of the 
board of education and the superintendent of 
schools in determining and carrying out pol- 
icies are stated below: 

1. The board of education and the superin- 
tendent of schools should jointly determine 
the policies of the schools under their juris- 
diction. 

2. The board of education should officially 
approve those policies. 

3. The superintendent of schools should be 
held responsible for and be permitted to carry 
out the details of those policies. 

This has been the practice in the Ames 
schools in the past in principle as well as in 
detail. The continuance of such a working 
plan will insure a more efficient institution 
where a maximum of opportunity can be pro- 
vided at the least possible cost. It is urged 
that this plan for determining school policies 
by the board of education and the superin- 
tendent of schools and of carrying out the 
details of the policies by the superintendent 
continue in the same manner as before. 


PLANNING AS A FIRST FUNCTION 


Planning for the schools is the first and 
most important duty of boards of education. 
This fact is recognized in a recent editorial, 
written by Dr. Calvin Grieder, in the official 
bulletin of the Colorado State School Board 
Association. The superintendent of schools 
as chief executive and professional head of 
the schools must share in this plan. Writes 
Dr. Grieder: 

“It is essential that in the planning area 
board and superintendent should work to- 
gether —the board bringing to the planning 
procedure the sentiments of the community 





1This statement appears in Mr. Steger’s Annual Report 
as superintendent for the year 1942-43. 


as honestly and sincerely as it can; the 
superintendent bringing his contribution of 
educational theory and administrative ex- 
perience. 

“Sometimes, school boards are accused of 
being too conservative, and educators of being 
too progressive. It should be pointed out that 
a board which is not “conservative” (in the 
literal sense) is not, usually, truly representa- 
tive of the community. Communities are, 
generally speaking, not interested in rapid 
changes, although willing under trusted leader- 
ship to make gradual changes in line with 
new ways of doing things which have proved 
worth, or which may be safely presumed to 
be worth trying. 

“It should be said, too, that a superin- 
tendent whose thinking is not in advance of 
his board’s in educational matters is not 
worth his salt. If anyone should be informed 
about new findings, improvements in school 
methods, materials, and plant, the adminis- 
trator should. When the board possesses all 
the vision, it is time to get a new admin- 
istrator. Thus, it works out that the board 
may well be regarded as a sort of balance 
wheel between community and professional 
personnel.” 


CLARKSVILLE SCHOOLS OFFER COURSE IN 
MILITARY TRAINING 


At the suggestion of Supt. Arlie L. Kendall, 
and with the approval of the board of education 
of Clarksville, Ark., a course in military train- 
ing is being offered in the high school during the 
present school year. The course is an integral 
part of the school curriculum and the class meets 
one hour a day, three times each week. The class 
is being conducted each school day by Captain 
McLane, an army man of long experience who 
is capable of insuring the most efficient training. 

The students who take the course have been 
enrolled on an elective basis. During the present 
year, 100 per cent of the boys in high school 
have been enrolled, while more than 50 per cent 
of the girls have signed up for the basic training, 
which includes physical exercises, physical recrea- 
tion, and in addition the military drill formations. 

The advance course includes the manual of 
arms and boys provide their own guns from 
home. This group includes boys who took the 
basic training during the past year. 

The course has proved popular with the stu- 
dents and has been found helpful by the group 
which has already gone into the armed forces. 
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The so-called single salary scale for 
teachers seems to operate in defiance of 
certain basic socio-economic principles. 
One of these is the law of supply and 
demand. Young men looking for callings 
to enter, in peacetime, have a score of 
them beckoning for everyone that beckons 
young women on the same quest. Theoreti- 
cally there are many professions open to 
women but practically there are but few. 

The need for some men in the teaching 
profession is universally accepted. To get 
these needed male recruits the profession 
has to enter into much keener competition 
with other professions than it does to get 
the needed women recruits, for reasons 
just given. A salary scale, therefore, that 
offers the same wages to men and women 
teachers attempts to sidestep a major dif- 
ference in the natural availability to the 
profession of the two sexes, and, accord- 
ingly, either violates or ignores the law 
of supply and demand. 

When school boards do adopt wage 
scales that provide higher pay for men 
teachers, as many boards do, they are not 
implying that men teachers are intrin- 
sically worth more or that they perform 
better service. These boards are only con- 
forming to an economic law over which 
they have no other means of control. 
Nickel and silver often perform inter- 
changeable functions, but if one needs 
silver instead of nickel, for variety or for 
some other reason, he must pay the extra 
price. He cannot hope to escape by argu- 
ing with the producer or the vendor of 
silver that he intends the silver only to 
serve a function that is commonly as well 
served by nickel. 


Teachers With Dependents Penalized 

The single salary scale, too, is caught 
in the dilemma of either violating a prin- 
ciple of social justice on the one hand or 
a second principle of economics on the 
other. If the wages on such a scale are 
established to be minimally adequate for 
teachers without families, they cannot at 
the same time be adequate for teachers 
with families. An adequate family budget 
simply must include more for the neces- 
sities of life than a corresponding budget 
for a single person. To offer to men or 
women teachers with families wages that 
are insufficient to support families at levels 
of living prevailing in the profession is to 
violate a principle of social justice. 

The other horn of the dilemma leads 
to a violation of an economic law. With the 
single salary scale the only way the needs 
of teachers with families can be met is 
to raise the wages of all the teachers to 
a level high enough for family support. 
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Singularities of the Single Salary Scale 


R. V. Hunkins’ 


This means giving bonuses to the teachers 
without dependents, equal to the difference 
between their cost of living and the cost 
of living for family-supporting teachers. 
The effect on school costs is multiplied 
because the number of single teachers is 
so large comparatively and _ because 
teachers’ salaries represent such a large 
portion of the school budget. To give 
these salary bonuses to the single teachers 
is rank favoritism, and violates the eco- 
nomic principle that tax-supported insti- 
tutions should be operated at the lowest 
reasonable cost. 

The family-allowance plan for paying 
teachers, now used in a small but increas- 
ing number of schools, provides a solu- 
tion to the problem involved here, but 
the single salary scale offers no solution. 
It could not do so and still be a single 
scale. 


Equal Pay for Equal Service Slogan 

One argument used for the single salary 
scale is that there should be equal pay 
for equal service. Here the concept of 
service needs analysis. If the service con- 
sidered is only that rendered within the 
walls of the school building, the tenet 
might hold. But since a teacher is a part 
of the community as well as a part of the 
school, any defensible concept of service 
must include what is done in and for the 
community at large as well as in and for 
the school. 

The teacher without dependents renders 
service to the community outside the 
school, of course, but not to the extent 
that a family-supporting teacher must. 
The latter must give more extensive sup- 
port and patronage to doctors, dentists, 
grocers, clothiers, realtors, insurance 
agents, and operators of recreational fa- 
cilities. With his wife, too, a married man 
teacher is two citizens instead of one, pre- 
pared to give double civic service in the 
community. If he has children, of the 
high quality common to professional men, 
the children, too, add to the civic warp 
and woof of the community. 

In the industrial and commercial world 
the typical employee is a man with a 
family. The combined power and influ- 
ence of these workers, therefore, through 
unions and other collective effort, tends 
strongly to create an effective demand for 
wages that are sufficient for family sup- 
port. But in the teaching profession the 
typical member is a single woman, and 
the family-supporting group comprises but 
a small minority that has relatively little 
power in court. Otherwise the higher cost 
of living for this group and its greater 
service to the community would be more 
widely recognized by proper salary adjust- 
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ments. Such salary adjustments, too, 
would encourage better men to enter the 
profession and to stay in it. 


Equal Training Needed at All Levels? 


The single salary scale plan results in 
paying teachers of elementary pupils, with 
the same training and same length of 
tenure, the same wages as high school 
teachers. If the elementary teachers need 
both as much training and have it, they 
should be paid the same; there could be 
no argument against that. But do they 
actually need the same amount of train- 
ing? Doés the teacher of elementary 
science who supervises a _ four-gallon 
aquarium, teaches how to connect a door- 
bell to a dry cell, and gives instruction 
about the simple phenomena of nature 
within the limited interests and capacities 
of elementary pupils need as much train- 
ing as the high school teacher of physics, 
chemistry, and biology? On the contrary, 
doesn’t the high school teacher of, typi- 
cally, several sciences need to know all the 
fundamentals of elementary science and 
then so much more that the knowledge of 
elementary science is but a small part of 
the total? He must answer the questions 
and stimulate the thinking of students who 
are much more mature, much better read, 
and with much wider knowledge. To direct 
thinking in histology, electronics, valence, 
the mathematics of science, and the appli- 
cations of science, not only to everyday 
life but also to technology, the high school 
teacher of science simply must have more 
training to give equally good teaching 
service. 

So it is with the high school teacher 
of quadratics and trignometric functions, 
as contrasted with the teacher of ele- 
mentary arithmetic, dealing with simple 
arithmetic processes. So it is with the high 
school teacher of music dealing with multi- 
part singing, principles of harmony, voice 
culture, instrumentation, and so on, as 
contrasted with the teacher of elementary 
music dealing with much simpler music 
material. 

Some argue that the elementary teacher 
may need less intensive training in any 
one field but needs more extensive train- 
ing — training in more fields. This argu- 
ment wiil not hold because of the unlim- 
ited interrelationships of all fields of 
knowledge. To be equally proficient in 
teaching, the high school teacher needs 
even more extensive training than the ele- 
mentary teacher as well as more intensive 
training in particular fields. Both deal in 
general education it must be remembered. 

Some fall back upon the claim that the 
elementary teacher must know more about 
the psychology of the learner and of the 
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learning process. In the days when ele- 
mentary teachers taught children and high 
school teachers taught only subjects this 
argument might have had some weight, 
but it will not hold today. The high 
school teacher is just as much a teacher 
of youth as the elementary teacher is a 
teacher of children. And the psychology 
of youth is just as puzzling and at times 
more baffling than the psychology of 
childhood. 

Two things make good teachers. They 
are native capacity and training. The first 
is the most important for “sticks” with 
training still are sticks. After a teacher is 
in the profession the only hope for im- 
provement is through supervision and 
other stimuli for continued training. But 
before new recruits enter the profession 
there is something to do, and that is to 
make teaching as a profession attractive 
enough to draw in the right kind of raw 
material. It certainly does not add to the 
lure of the profession to require four years 
of training in order to attain the same 
pay level that can be attained in other 
callings with only two years of training. 

Every supervisor knows that some 
teachers with two years of training will 
outteach others with four, because of supe- 
rior native capacity. The money for 
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teachers’ wages is always limited in 
amount. The distribution of the funds in 
order to get the maximum teaching ca- 
pacity is the problem. The single salary 
scale places too much faith on encourag- 
ing more and more training. The limited 
funds for teachers’ salaries are heavily 
drawn upon to pay the increments offered 
to elementary teachers who hasten to add 
to their training through summer school 
attendance and correspondence study. The 
result is a decided tendency to force down 
the initial pay, or keep it below the level 
needed to attract a proper share of high 
native capacity, in competition with other 
callings. Better pay for some reasonable 
minimum of training should tend to at- 
tract the kind of people into the profes- 
sion who would do better teaching with 
more limited training. 


What Keeps Single Salary Scale 
Idea Going? 


How, in the face of these obvious singu- 
larities, has the single salary scale idea 
kept alive? Maybe it is the result of yield- 
ing to the convenience of simplification. 
It takes much time and labor to work 
out differentiated salary scales that make 
allowances for differences in cost of train- 
ing for different fields, for differences in 


Barrington Cost-of-Living 
Salaries Adjustment Ralph D. McLeary' 


The swing of the economic pendulum 
has a particularly marked effect upon edu- 
cational finance because of the high pro- 
portion of public school costs devoted to 
salaries. In the past two decades educa- 
tional administrators have tried to build 
and maintain satisfactory salary schedules 
in the face of rather violent economic fluc- 
tuations, a problem somewhat akin to the 
erection of a building upon a shifting 
foundation. Two of the most desirable and 
advantageous features of salary schedules 
are the continuity and the stability of pol- 
icy and practice which they contribute to 
school salaries both from the point of view 
of the employees and of the budget makers. 
The unstable value of money has tended 
to destroy these desirable features. 
Through the early thirties the necessity for 
making percentage cuts in established 
schedules or for the suspension or modifi- 
cation of scheduled increments served to 
mutilate salary schedules for teachers and 
other school employees almost beyond 
recognition. When the depression tapered 
off it was necessary in a large proportion 
of cases to rebuild the schedules 
completely. 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Barrington, R. I. 


With the expansion of national income 
and the distortion of the economic system 
which has accompanied the war it has be- 
come necessary to adjust salary schedules 
in the other direction. In many cases this 
has taken the form of successive adjust- 
ments, each designed to correct the situa- 
tion to the date of the change. These ad- 
justments fall more or less naturally into 
two classes. In the one case the entire sal- 
ary schedule has been revised upward with 
the implied hope that the revision will be 
adequate for some years to come. In the 
other case the basic schedule has been left 
unchanged, and temporary bonuses, each 
generally affecting only one fiscal year at 
a time, have been superimposed. 

The whole problem is one of great com- 
plexity. It is not peculiar to educational 
systems alone. Each increase in salaries 
and wages has a tendency to increase in- 
flation as a part of a vicious circle of forces 
with ramifications too widespread and too 
little understood to be subject to public 
or private control. It is well known that 
industrial management is apprehensive of 
the future, and fear has been expressed 
publicly that increased wage and salary 
payments, made to counteract higher costs 
of living, will not only serve to increase 
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relative training needs for different levels 
of learning, and for differences in economic 
need for family-supporting teachers. And 
it takes courage to face the likely-to-be 
disgruntled groups who may be unable to 
see the fairness of someone else’s higher 
rate of pay. 

Or maybe school superintendents and 
boards of education get weary of doing un- 
popular things and yield, in the case of the 
single salary scale, to the wishes of the 
elementary teachers who form the mass 
of public school teachers. Having cast their 
lot with the teaching profession, the ele- 
mentary teachers are glad to have higher 
pay put within their reach by the relatively 
simple matter of taking more training. 
Their tendency is to cheer the administra- 
tion for adopting a single salary scale. 

But maybe the single salary scale idea 
goes along for want of challenge. By some 
trick certain practices in education get into 
the category of the progressive. The prac- 
tice that gets into this classification gathers 
followers easily, for it is much easier to 
be progressive than it is to do the stiff 
thinking necessary to be right. 

At any rate, I offer this discussion as a 
challenge to soundness of the single salary 
scale principle as it applies to elementary 
and secondary schools. 


the degree of inflation, but will become in- 
trenched charges which will resist down- 
ward adjustments if and when the business 
level declines. 

It becomes then a very pertinent prob- 
lem to discover some means of adjusting 
the income of employees to the economic 
situation in which they must live without 
contributing directly to further inflation 
and without setting up new schedules of 
compensation which will necessitate arbi- 
trary and morale-destroying cuts when the 
cost of living recedes with the probable 
ebbing of the industrial tide at or shortly 
after the end of the war. From the point 
of view of school administrators it is de- 
sirable to find some plan which will pre- 
serve the stability of the basic salary 
schedules and which will be a reasonable 
adjustment of employees’ incomes to living 
costs within the natural limitations im- 
posed upon school budgets by the fact that 
they are derived from taxation. 


The Salary Problem ‘in Barrington 


This article describes a plan unani- 
mously adopted by the school committee 
of Barrington, R. I., at its regular meeting 
on June 9, 1943, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the superintendent, 
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after the problem had been studied over 
a period of several months. 

Barrington is a community of some 
6200 people with a school population of 
nearly 1200 pupils, maintaining a staff of 
50 teachers, 6 janitors, and 3 clerical 
workers with definite salary schedules for 
all school employees with the exception of 
the high school principal and the superin- 
tendent. All of the salary schedules now 
in effect were adopted in the 13 months 
preceding the June meeting of the school 
committee. The present teachers’ salary 
schedule was adopted in May, 1942, as a 
revision of a salary schedule which had 
been in effect for several years. That revi- 
sion was made not so much as an adjust- 
ment to increased living costs at the time 
as to bring the scheduled payments into 
line with the normal expectation of earn- 
ings of good teachers in school systems 
comparable to that of Barrington. 

During the school year 1942-43 it be- 
came apparent that living costs were in- 
creasing rapidly. All the forces which made 
it desirable for other communities to in- 
crease school salaries were reacting upon 
the situation in Barrington, although not 
to an extreme degree. No demands were 
made upon the committee by any group 
of school employees, but it was apparent 
to the superintendent and to the commit- 
tee that, unless some adjustment should 
be made, the economic forces and psy- 
chological impacts which had been par- 
tially held in abeyance by the fact that the 
existing schedule was relatively new would 
break out into the open with the probable 
result that valuable teachers would be 
lost. 

All through the period from January to 
May of this year communities through- 
out this section and throughout the coun- 
try were drawing up school budgets and 
holding financial town meetings. Almost 
everywhere, it seemed, school budgets and 
salary schedules were being modified up- 
wards, and the salaries of school employees 
were being increased either by awarding 
extra increments or by the giving of some 
form of bonuses. To those in Barrington 
who were studying the problem these 
moves did not seem to be the best solution 
to the problem. It was felt that recogni- 
tion should be given to the fact that the 
present economic situation is not a normal 
one. It did not seem desirable to tinker 
with a teachers’ salary schedule which had 
been carefully revised the preceding year 
and which, in relation to a normal situa- 
tion, represented a reasonably good scale 
of payment for professional work in the 
educational field. It was felt that it would 
be worth while, assuming that the salary 
schedule as already in effect was properly 
based upon a normal subsistence level and 
the market value of the labor of the var- 
ious types of employees included in the 
schedules, to find some way of adjusting 
salary payments to a suitable cost-of-living 
index. 
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“When I think of the Flag which those ships carry, the only touch of color about them, the only 
thing that moves as if it had a settled spirit in it, in their solid structure, it seems to me I see 
alternate strips of parchment upon which are written the rights of liberty and justice and strips of 
blood spilled to vindicate those rights and then, in the corner, a prediction of the blue serene 
into which every nation may swim which stands for these great things." — Woodrow Wilson. 





Cost-of-Living Problem 


Ordinarily it has been assumed that 
compensation for work under normal con- 
ditions should be related primarily to the 
value of the services rendered. Such com- 
pensation cannot be adjusted ordinarily to 
take into account the purely personal 
burdens of the individual workers. This 
principle is not strictly and universally car- 
ried out. There has been recent evidence 
of a tendency to give some consideration 
to the variation in cost-of-living load 
among employees. This article is not 
chiefly concerned with the theories upon 
which salary schedules for normal condi- 
tions are based. The focus of attention, 
rather, is upon the best form of adjust- 
ment for taking care of abnormal 
situations. 

While compensation under normal con- 
ditions cannot and perhaps should not 
bear any very direct relation to the par- 
ticular economic burden of the worker as 
an individual as distinct from that of the 
average worker of a given group, yet if any 
adjustment is going to be made on the 
basis of an increase (or decrease) of the 
cost of living, it seems perfectly justifiable 
to consider, as far as possible in devising 
this adjustment, the comparative changes 
in the cost of living among the various 
employees or groups of employees in ac- 
cordance with their particular burdens due 
to dependents. 

The fundamental thesis upon which the 
Barrington plan was based is that any 
adjustment for a distorted economic situa- 


tion made to a salary schedule otherwise 
satisfactory under normal conditions 
should be such as would serve to adjust 
the value of the income dollar as far as 
possible to the employee’s situation in rela- 
tion to the current level of inflation. The 
bare cost of living in normal times theo- 
retically does not amount to all of the 
income. At the same time the cost of living 
will vary in accordance with, although not 
in proportion to, the number of individuals 
in the employee’s family. The effective 
value of the income dollar as applied to 
cost of living in an inflated economic situa- 
tion will be different when it serves to sup- 
port two people than when it serves to 
support one. It will vary similarly with 
each further increase in the size of the 
family. 

It was, therefore, felt that while the 
basic salary as given by the salary sched- 
ules then in effect could be considered as a 
suitable recompense based solely on qual- 
ity and quantity of service and conceived 
in terms of a normal economic situation, 
any adjustment having reference to in- 
creased cost of living should be further 
modified in accordance with the number 
of dependents in order to account for the 
varying value of the subsistence dollar in 
relation to this factor. 

The types of adjustments customarily 
given did not appear to fit this require- 
ment. Most of those reported from other 
communities consisted either of bonuses of 
a given amount or of flat-rate percentage 
increases. In a few instances attempts had 
been made to tie salaries to a cost-of-living 
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index on a more or less permanent basis. 
This arrangement seemed to offer the best 
possibilities of development. 


Ten Guiding Principles 

Early in the attack upon the problem a 
list of guiding principles was drawn up. 
Space does not permit a detailed explana- 
tion of the derivation of each of these 
principles. Most of them are universally 
recognized; others have already been dis- 
cussed briefly. As developed in the study 
they were substantially as follows: 

1. The basic salary schedule should not 
be modified at comparatively short inter- 
vals merely to adjust it to inflationary or 
deflationary trends. 

2. The basic salary schedule should be 
established to give a compensation having 
a reasonable relation to the value of serv- 
ice rendered in a normal economic 
situation. 

3. If the basic salary scale is close to 
the subsistence level for the less experi- 
enced worker, it should be considered as a 
minimum from which no deductions should 
be made except in cases of dire municipal 
economic emergency, but to which addi- 
tions should be made for increases in liv- 
ing costs above the chosen normal level. 

4. Some definite period should be de- 
fined as representing a normal economic 
situation, and a suitable index to the cur- 
rent cost of living should be chosen to in- 
dicate changes from this normal economic 
situation. 

5. Definite consideration must be given 
to the fact that the effective value of that 
part of the income dollar devoted to the 
cost of living varies with the number of 
people supported by that dollar. 

6. If attention is to be paid to the 
lessened effective value of the dollar due 
to increase in size of family, some suitable 
definition of dependents must be set up. 

7. There should be a limiting factor rep- 
resenting the inability of support from 
local taxation to meet the increase in cost 
of living as reflected in salary adjustments 
to the full extent that cost of living rises 
above the normal in extreme situations. 

8. There should be a factor which would 
increase the adjustment for the salaries in 
the lower ranges wherein the base is so 
small that percentages taken of it do not 
by themselves give adequate compensation 
to meet an increase in cost of living on a 
proper proportional scale. 

9. Within reasonable limitations, provi- 
sions must be made for the fact that in- 
creased living costs bear a relation to the 
customary standard of living. This in turn 
is related to the position of the individual 
on the salary schedule. It is this principle 
which justifies the use of a percentage plan 
at least throughout the major part of the 
salary schedule range. 

10. An adjustment to a salary schedule 
based on the cost-of-living index should be 
relatively insensitive to minor fluctuations 
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particularly under conditions when varia- 
tion from the normal figure is not large. 

More than a score of plans for making 
an adjustment to the Barrington salary 
schedules were drawn up and _ studied. 
Every effort was directed toward finding 
the best system or mechanism for carrying 
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out a suitable adjustment in line with the 
principles listed above. 

Editor’s Note: In the second half of this 
paper, to be published in December, 
Superintendent McLeary will describe and 
illustrate each of the plans considered 
together with the plan finally adopted. 


Records and Pupil Accounting 


in Large School Systems 
Dr. L. E. Leipold' 


In this article data will be presented re- 
lating to school records and to pupil account- 
ing. These data were secured from principals 
and superintendents selected by a random 
sampling process from cities of 50,000 pop- 
ulation and over. 

The function of making classroom sched- 
ules was the first to be considered. A ma- 
jority of principals and superintendents con- 
sider this to be a duty belonging to the 
principal or to his teachers, with other officials 
designated in fewer instances. In 10 per cent 
of the cases, this function is assigned to the 
superintendent’s office. In cities above a mil- 
lion population the principals and the teachers 
are the persons responsible for the making of 
classroom schedules, while in the smaller 
cities this duty is delegated to the principal 
and to the central office officials. 

Only 20 per cent of the principals feel 
that they or their teachers may determine 
record forms used in their schools, although 
almost twice this percentage of superin- 
tendents assign this duty to the principals 
A majority of those participating in the study 
consider this function to belong in the su- 
perintendent’s office. Almost without excep- 
tion the superintendents state that their 
principals have initiatory power in this mat- 
ter, although only one half of the principals 
are in agreement. The larger the cities, the 
fewer are the principals who believe that they 
have such initiatory powers. In general, school 
principals cooperate with others in carrying 
out this function, and only a small group 
are of the opinion that they have no authority 
in the matter. 

The superintendent or his assistant is the 
official to whom is delegated the duty of 
adopting record forms once they have been 
decided upon. The board of education is men- 
tioned in this connection in a number of 
cases, though the principal seldom is. Clearly 
this is a job for the superintendent’s office 
in most of the large cities. When the prin- 
cipal enters the picture, his role is cooperative. 

The determination of classification pro- 
cedures is a function performed by the cen- 
tral office and by the principals in an almost 
equal number of cases. Some principals as- 
sign it to the teachers and to the board of 
education, though few superintendents are in 
agreement. Only two superintendents state 
that their principals have no initiatory power, 
but one fourth of all principals indicate this 
lack of power. There are no significant differ- 
ences according to city size. This same situa- 


‘Principal, Nokomis Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


tion prevails in respect to the actual part 
played by the principal in determining classi- 
fication procedures, for again there are only 
two school heads who state that their prin- 
cipals lack authority in the matter, although 
one fourth of the principals indicate a total 
lack of such power. Generally, principals 
participate in the determination of classifi- 
cation procedures, though the duty belongs to 
other officials. 

More than one half of the principals feel 
that the determining of standards of promo- 
tion belongs to the principal or his teachers. 
Most of the others consider it to be a function 
of the central office, especially in the largest 
cities. There is general agreement that the 
principal has the right to initiate promotions 
but that official is inclined to claim more 
power than the superintendent assigns to him. 
This is borne out by the fact while few 
principals state that they have no authority, 
one third of the superintendents assert that 
their principals have such rights. Evidently 
there is some confusion, though the evidence 
is in favor of the principal. 

A different situation exists in regard to the 
school census. Not one superintendent con- 
siders the taking of the school census to be 
a function belonging to the principal, though 
one fourth of the principals consider that it 
does belong to them as a duty to be per- 
formed. The school census is taken by the 
central office officials and the school prin- 
cipals do not enter into the picture. 

Determining the procedure of reporting to 
parents is a function delegated to the super- 
intendent’s office, though in a considerable 
number of cases it is assigned to other central 
office officials. The right of principals to 
initiate in the matter is not seriously ques- 
tioned. While it is true that one half of the 
principals actually do initiate only occasion- 
ally, they nevertheless have the power to do 
so. Few superintendents or principals state 
that the local school heads have no authority, 
a majority indicating that a cooperative pro- 
cedure is followed. 

Of the seven functions discussed, three 
belong primarily to the central office. They 
are the determination of record forms, the 
adoption of new record forms, and the taking 
of the school census. One function belongs 
distinctly to the principal, that of responsi- 
bility for the making of classroom schedules. 
The remaining three, the determining of 
classification procedures, of standards of pro- 
motion, and of procedures of reporting to 
parents, belong almost equally to the prin- 
cipal and to the central office. Clearly there 
are no sharp lines of demarcation. 
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Building Vanport City’s War 
School System J. F. Santee’ 


Our nation’s most extensive housing 
project is Vanport City, soon to be Ore- 
gon’s second largest population center. Oc- 
cupying low-lying ground near the con- 
fluence of the Willamette and Columbia 
rivers, bounded on the south by the Port- 
land city limits, and on the north separated 
from Vancouver, Wash., by little more 
than the width of the Columbia, this new 
made-to-order municipality is expected to 
have 40,000 inhabitants in the very near 
future. 

The chief vocational interest of a major- 
ity of the adults among these thousands 
will be shipyard work, for the entire proj- 
ect came about in connection with the 
problem of sheltering the Kaiser Ship- 
building Corporation’s employees and their 
families. 

Such tasks accomplished as laying out 
streets, installing drainage and sewer sys- 
tems, and making provisions for a fresh 
water supply, actual construction of dwell- 
ings began in the late summer of 1942. 
About this time also plans began to be 
made looking forward to insuring educa- 
tional opportunities for those children soon 
to arrive with their parents. 

As Vanport is within the boundaries of 
Columbia School District No. 33, Multno- 
mah County, a school in the locality was 
not lacking. This school, however, geared 
to the requirements of a rural community, 
had only four teachers, and the resources 
of the district were totally inadequate to 


Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Ore 





finance a system capable of supplying 
educational facilities for several thousand 
children. 

In order to provide Vanport with suit- 
able school buildings and equipment, the 
Federal Government stepped in with an 
appropriation of $700,000 and with stand- 
ard WPA plans. An additional appropria- 
tion of $209,000 was made to cover until 
June 30, 1943, the cost of personnel, text- 
books, supplies, and high school tuition for 
such pupils above the eighth grade as 
might wish to attend the Portland sec- 
ondary schools. The Oregon law requires 
school attendance up to the age of 16. 
The appropriation requested for the opera- 
tion of the Vanport schools for the year 
of 1943-44 is substantially $600,000, ex- 
clusive of nursery schools. 

Additional federal assistance came in the 
form of the cooperation of the United 
States Office of Education with the officials 
of District No. 33, especially in the mat- 
ter of initial planning, including the selec- 
tion of a school superintendent. For the 
purpose of bringing about this coopera- 
tion, Dr. Leonard F. Power, senior spe- 
cialist in the United States Office, came to 
Portland and established himself there. As 
for the superintendency, choice fell upon 
James T. Hamilton, head of the Educa- 
tion Department, Reed College, Portland, 
a former school executive and, in 1937, a 
member of the advisory council of the 
National Youth Administration. 

Reflecting the changes brought about 
since “depression” days, when teachers 
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James T. Hamilton 


Superintendent of Vanport City 
Public Schools, Vanport City, 
Oregon. 


secured positions in Oregon only with dif- 
ficulty, and when the Oregon legislature 
repealed the minimum salary law guaran- 
teeing to each employed teacher at least 
$75 a month, advertisements such as this 
began to appear:* 


VANPORT CITY NEEDS TEACHERS 

Pre-School, Kindergarten, Primary Grades, 
Upper Grades. Requirements: Must have or be 
eligible for state certificate in elementary educa- 
tion. Must have successful experience and good 
relerences. 

The Vanport City schools will operate on a 
12-month year. A 2-week vacation period will be 


"Oregon Education Journal, XVII (April, 1943), p. 21. 


The newly completed school buildings of the Vanport City school system are of the one-story type arranged 


to fully meet the educational needs of the schools. 


They are well lighted and thoroughly comfortable. 
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Girls as well as boys are enrolled in the elementary shops of 
the Vanport City schools. 


allowed with pay. Modern school buildings and 

a modern program. Living accommodations 

available in defense apartments at project. 
Salary $1,920 per year or $160 per month. 


As the families began arriving, the en- 
rollment in the Columbia school was in- 
creased from 100 to 200, and the teaching 
staff from four to eight. Available space 
was also used in the near-by elementary 
schools of Portland. By March 17, 1943, 
about one thousand Vanport children were 
able to begin school attendance in their 
own community. At this time, their class- 
rooms consisted of 40 two-room apart- 
ments, the school buildings being as yet 
incomplete. 

Nevertheless, families moved in more 
rapidly than their children could be ac- 
commodated. Accordingly, the names of 
children temporarily excluded were placed 
on a waiting list. The children who failed 
to be admitted considered themselves to 
be unfortunate and manifested unusual 
desire for educational advantages. On April 
7, 1943, the first Vanport school building 
was ready for occupancy. This relieved 
matters somewhat, allowing certain ones 
on the waiting list to enroll. For a time, 
however, the waiting list grew faster than 
did construction. Still, construction ap- 
peared to have won the race when, on 
July 13, 1943, pupils filed into the class- 
rooms of the fifth and last of the Vanport 
school buildings. 

To the teachers who assisted in getting 
the Vanport schools under way, it was a 
unique experience. Never before had they 
been confronted with anything quite like 
this. Here were pupils from almost every 
state in the Union, and with the greatest 


variety of family background. Problems of 
classification, of curriculum, of organiza- 
tion, of equipment—as well as many 
other problems— demanded more than 
ordinary attention. Besides, a_ full-day 
schedule had to be made for each child 
with both parents working. 

The Vanport school system assumes the 
responsibility of giving full day care to 
children above the age of three. This 
means that some school activities will be 
going on every day in the week, regard- 
less of holidays— unless the shipyards 
observe the day. Effort will be made to 
care for children from 6:00 a.m., when 
the first buses leave for the shipyards, 
until 6:15 p.m., when the last day-shift 
buses return. Children of preschool, pri- 
mary, and intermediate levels are less cap- 
able of taking care of themselves than are 
those in the upper grades. Hence, the 
parts of the school plant devoted to the 
younger children will be in more nearly 
continuous operation. A program of ex- 
tended school service attempts to meet the 
needs for out-of-school hours in physical, 
recreational, and cultural areas. A director 
of child guidance, assisted by four visiting 
teachers, will look after maladjustments 
arising in part from present unsettled con- 
ditions. Three nurses will attend to health 
matters, working under direction of the 
Multnomah County Health Department. 
The Vanport schools are operated on a 
double-shift basis, 12 months in the year. 

Vanport is divided into two zones, Zone 
No. 1 will comprise the eastern and north- 
ern portions, while Zone No. 2 consists of 
the remaining area. Zone No. 1 has three 
school buildings, a gymnasium, and a so- 
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cial building. This is known as Center 
No. 1. With the exception of one school 
building, Zone No. 2 has similar facilities. 
They constitute Center No. 2. Center No. 
1, with its three school buildings, serves 
the needs of the primary and intermediate 
pupils of Zone No. 1 and those of the 
upper-grade pupils of both zones. The 
two school buildings at Center No. 2 serve 
the needs of the primary and intermediate 
pupils of Zone No. 2. Additional gym- 
nasium facilities are offered by the social 
buildings in each center. 

Each of the five school buildings men- 
tioned has a kindergarten unit. In addition, 
six nursery school buildings have been 
constructed in separate units scattered 
throughout the project. These structures 
will each house approximately 160 chil- 
dren from two to four years of age, in- 
clusive. Present plans call for the opera- 
tion of the nursery schools on a 13-hour 
day and seven-day week basis. The five- 
year-olds will be cared for in the kinder- 
gartens located in the five elementary 
school buildings. These kindergartens are 
also to be operated on a full-day basis. 
Five-year-olds whose parents wish them 
to have the conventional half-day kinder- 
garten experience are not accepted. In case 
of poor attendance on the part of those in 
the two-to-four group, the full-day five- 
year-old kindergarten pupils may be 
moved into the nursery school buildings 
also, and provision made in the elementary 
school buildings for the conventional half- 
day kindergartens. 

Until June, 1943, Columbia School Dis- 
trict No. 33 ranked as a third-class dis- 
trict. It is now a first-class district with a 
school board of five members. Two of these 
members were elected from Vanport City. 
Thus the control still rests with Columbia 
School District No. 33. 

It is estimated that Vanport’s popula- 
tion will soon reach 40,000. Such a pop- 
ulation will mean that Vanport will have 
more than a thousand high school eligibles. 
In all probability, this considerable num- 
ber of eligibles will lead parents and others 
to request local high school opportunities. 

Under the present organization, it is 
expected that a teaching corps of 300 will 
be required this school year. Included in 
this estimate is an administrative staff of 
about 17, an elementary teaching staff 
of about 170—including kindergarten 
teachers — and a nursery school staff of 
about 120. Due to prevailing conditions, 
the Pacific Northwest was unable to sup- 
ply personnel for so large a force. Accord- 
ingly, representatives were sent out to 
recruit personnel from the Middle West 
and the Atlantic Coast. 

The necessity of employing large num- 
bers of teachers from outside the Portland- 
Vancouver area led to permission from 
the housing authorities for teachers to live 
in the project. Eight apartment units have 
been set aside for the housing of members 
of the teaching corps. It is expected that 
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more than 50 per cent of the corps will 
live in the project. 

At Vanport no rigid lines of adminis- 
trative responsibility have been drawn, 
and every effort has been made to en- 
courage initiative and freedom on the part 
of the entire corps in meeting their school 
problems. Actual employment of teachers 
has been left to the individual principals, 
with the assistance of the central admin- 
istrative office in finding prospects. Policies 
are discussed and decided upon at weekly 
meetings, and individuals are given the 
utmost freedom in carrying out these pol- 
icies in their own areas of responsibility. 

Funds for the maintenance of public 
libraries are included in the school budget, 
and the Portland public library has been 
requested to assume responsibility for ad- 
ministration and staffing. In addition, there 
will be three full-time librarians in the 
schools. These librarians will be supervised 
and assisted by the Portland public library, 
but they will be appointed by school 
authority. 

A major emphasis in the Vanport cur- 
riculum is community living. Schools are 
to work closely with the other agencies 
in the project to build community con- 
sciousness, along with civic pride and 
morale. The task of creating an integrated 
point of view concerning the curriculum 
will be one of the chief responsibilities 
of the in-service training which is in pros- 
pect. Pupils coming in from the length 
and breadth of the country are to be care- 
fully tested and classified in terms of 
ability in basic reading and mathematical 
skills. Pupils are to be assigned to the 
same grades in which they were enrolled 
previously, but regardless of grade desig- 
nations, they are to be grouped in the 
skills mentioned according to ability levels. 

The Vanport school authorities have 
made plans to lease complete summer camp 
facilities at the coast in order to give op- 
portunity for children between 7 and 12 
years of age to spend two weeks off the 
project. Certain members of the teaching 
corps will accompany these children, and 
will act as counselors. It is estimated that 
a maximum of 170 boys and girls may be 
cared for in this way for each two-week 
period during the summer. 

Vanport City is administered on the 
city-manager principle, the manager being 
appointed by the Portland Housing Au- 
thority. The present chief official is J. L. 
Franzen, former city manager of Oregon 
City. Plans are being made for a measure 
of representative government, however. 
Citizens are to elect five members of an 
advisory committee to join with the Port- 
land Housing Authority in governmental 
policies. Policing is under contract with 
the Multnomah County sheriff’s office. 

Being the property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Vanport real estate is tax exempt. 


It is possible, however, that the housing . 


authorities will make some contributions 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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Baltimore Maintains Teaching 
Staffs in Wartime Janet Jackson’ 


“At the moment we have a teacher in every 
classroom in every school,” said Dr. David E. 
Weglein, Baltimore’s superintendent of 
schools, “but while we sit here talking, one 
of my principals may call in to report two or 
three vacancies. 

“The problem of keeping 3600 efficient 
teachers in this heavily war-industried area is 
never completely solved. We think we have it 
licked and relax for just one moment when a 
new crop of vacangies occurs. Some other 
teachers have been drafted or have entered 
the service voluntarily; some much valued in- 
structor has joined the WACS, or one of the 
other women’s organizations; a married teach- 
er desires to join her husband at a distant 
military post, or requests maternity leave. 

“As we exhaust our supply of eligibles and 
substitutes, our situation becomes more acute. 
Nevertheless, our goal of a teacher in every 
classroom must and will be maintained.” 

Steps which Dr. Weglein and his adminis- 
trative assistants have taken to meet the 
teacher shortage have been numerous and 
effective. 

When the war emergency situation first de- 
veloped, eligibility lists were revised and en- 
larged. More and more substitutes were 
sought for immediate call. Records were 
searched for names and addresses of former 
Baltimore teachers who might be persuaded 
to return for the duration. Maternity leaves, 
formerly set at two years, were shortened, al- 
lowing a teacher to return to her desk as soon 
as her child became one year old. 

When the year 1942 showed a decrease in 
high school enrollment, a survey found that 
16- and 17-year-old-boys and girls were tak- 
ing jobs in industry. Boys 17 and 18 years old 
were entering the armed services. Conse- 
quently, classes in these brackets were con- 
solidated so that teachers could be released 
for classes in more crowded levels of the 
schools. 

Whenever a high school teacher could be 
spared, that teacher was shifted to the more 
crowded junior high schools. In this shift, the 
status and salary of the teacher remained the 
same and she was promised a prompt return 
to her former work when conditions per- 
mitted. Teachers have been cooperative in 
this change and have made the necessary ad- 
justments with notable success. 


Standards as a Problem 

And still the demand far outran the supply 
of teachers equipped with the high standards 
of Baltimore schools. With reluctance, Dr. 
Weglein decided that these standards would 
have to be lowered to obtain sorely needed 
applicants. 

The requirements of four years’ college 
credit for elementary teachers was reduced to 
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three years and then to two, if supplemented 
by experience. Examinations to establish 
eligibility, formerly given in June, were posted 
for October of this year as well. Teachers not 
examined were appointed to begin in Septem- 
ber, provided they took the October examina- 
tions later. Those who failed to pass these 
could then be replaced by members of the 
November class of Teachers College becoming 
eligible at that time. 

In lowering these standards, Dr. Weglein 
is aware that they cannot be raised immedi- 
ately after the war is won. Present college 
freshmen classes are very small in this sec- 
tion, so that the supply of four-year graduates 
in 1947 will not meet the demands if require- 
ments are up to prewar standards at that 
time. Therefore, standards will regain their 
former level gradually and over a long period. 

Electives have changed with the pressure of 
war demands for vocational courses, so that 
it has been possible to shift some teachers 
from modern language courses, for instance, 
to other subjects. Required courses, however, 
have not been allowed to change. In spite of 
all difficulties, classes in mathematics, science, 
shopwork, and physical education have their 
usual places in the high school program. 

In the junior high schools, greatly increased 
enrollment has been met with only slightly 
more teachers. The former ratio of 1 teacher 
to 44 pupils has been increased to 1 teacher 
to each 48 pupils. 


In-Service Training Improved 

To help the 450 new instructors placed in 
Baltimore schools this year to achieve the 
greatest possible efficiency in the least pos- 
sible time, Dr. Weglein has placed heavy em- 
phasis on in-service training. Supervisors and 
supervising principals hold individual confer- 
ences, give supplementary reading lists, and 
lead discussion groups. Demonstration classes 
in all subjects and in all grades are held often 
enough to be of real value to the less experi- 
enced teachers. Every visual, moral, and psy- 
chological aid at their disposal is utilized by 
hard-working supervisors. If a change in 
school environment may be beneficial to a 
teacher, the shift is made at once. 

In the great acceleration of appointments 
there is always the possibility of overloading 
the school system with inferior teachers who 
may establish permanent tenure. In Balti- 
more, under Dr. Weglein’s leadership, the 
school system is protecting itself against the 
danger of permanent, inferior teachers in the 
postwar period. 

All Baltimore teachers are appointed with 
probation status, which is indefinite and varies 
freely with the ability of the individual teach- 
er. Thus, a superior teacher may serve a short 
probation period and receive permanent ap- 
pointment within one year; a less gifted in- 
structor may be given permanent appointment 
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(Bachrach Photo) 
Dr. David E. Weglein 


after two years or more; an inferior teacher 
may never leave the probation status and can 
be dropped as soon as he can be replaced. 

The majority of vacancies among men and 
women teachers have been occasioned by de- 
mands of the uniformed services. Fewer 
teachers have entered the war industries. Of 
these, the specially trained vocational teachers, 
needed pressingly in local war plants, have 
been released oftenest. Military leaves are 
granted to instructors who go directly into our 
country’s service. When victory is won, these 
will have their jobs awaiting them, with status 
and salary the same as before. 

Teachers who have gone into industry or 
left for causes other than military can re- 
enter the system only on the same basis as 
other applicants. They must submit to re- 
examination, be placed on the eligibility lists, 
and await appointment. They will, however, 
receive credit for the years spent in the Bal- 
timore schools. 


The State-wide Problem 

Acute as is the problem in Baltimore, it has 
been even more severe in the Maryland coun- 
ties. Indeed, in the state as a whole last 
year’s vacancies totaled one third of the high 
school instructors and one fifth of the ele- 
mentary teachers. To meet this emergency in 
the educational setup of the state, county 
superintendents combed the state for the best 
people they could find to fill vacancies. In 
some areas where the sheer numbers of new 
children in federal housing units threatened 
to bog down the schools, house-to-house. 
trailer-to-trailer canvasses were made to ob- 
tain teachers 

Many small schools in Maryland’s 23 coun- 
ties have been closed and the children trans- 
ported to consolidated schools. Assigning two 
grades to each teacher wherever possible has 
been a temporary solution. In far too many 
instances, half-day shifts have had to be re- 
sorted to. 

To enable teachers to meet rising living ex- 
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penses, the state of Maryland has voted a 
$200-a-year duration bonus to all teachers re- 
ceiving under $3,000 salary. The first payment 
of this bonus in July, 1943, had a restraining 
effect on what, some of the state’s educators 
feared, threatened to become a mass exodus 
from school faculties, particularly in the 
counties. 

In city, county, and state a very serious 
effort is being made toward parent apprecia- 
tion of the problems created by the teacher 
shortage. If ever education demanded parent 
participation, parent patience, and parent co- 
operation in helping maintain discipline and 
advance pupil progress, that time is now. 

Unfortunately, at this time parent coopera- 
tion is hardest to obtain, Many fathers are in 
service and their absefite*from the family 
shows itself in home discipline that is less 
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firm. Children from these homes resent strict 
discipline in the classroom. Often both mother 
and dad have taken jobs in defense plants and 
Tom and Susie are left to roam the streets 
from dawn until dark without supervision. 
Serious problems develop, often moral in 
nature, which are reflected sharply in the 
schoolroom. The teacher often must be friend 
and counselor, because she is the only re- 
straining element in the lives of these 
youngsters. 

All this and much, much more enters into 
the meaning of Dr. Weglein’s statement: “We 
have a fight to win on the school front, too 
We must see to it that the educational fabric 
of the child’s life remains firm, challenging, 
enlightening, and adequate. We cannot mark 
time with the youth of our state or our 
nation.” 


School Administration in Action 




















PHYSICAL FITNESS THROUGH 
COMMANDO COURSE 


Superintendent De Fore Cramblitt reports 
that, during the present war emergency, the 
high school at Anacortes, Wash., has taken the 
position that physical fitness of students is of 
paramount importance. Past experience had 
definitely indicated that most persons would 
not consistently follow a voluntary program 
of exercises. 

Therefore, upon the recommendation of the 
state board of education and the war board, 
the Anacortes school board has asked that the 
department of physical education and ath- 
letics, under the direction of the three 
coaches, conduct a _ physical conditioning 
course. This course, it is planned, should be 
especially designed to fit students of high 
school age. The physical training is to be sup- 
plemented by corrective exercises whenever 
deemed necessary. 

The course was begun with the opening of 
the new semester in September. A complete 
program of physical activities has been pro- 
vided, as well as a course of instruction in 
health and hygiene, which provides basic in- 
struction and elementary skills in athletics 
and offers recreation and pleasure for the 
participants. 

In the attainment of these objectives, a 
well-diversified, nonstatic series of activities 
is being offered. These include graduated 
calisthenics, mass and group games and relays, 
combative sports for groups and individuals, 
and special athletics for boys. The girls’ pro- 





AASA CONFERENCES TO BE HELD 


The American Association of School Administra- 
tors has announced that it will hold two confer- 
ences at the end of February, 1944, and that 
possibly a number of smaller conferences will be 
held. 

The first meeting is to be held in New York, 
February 21 to 23 inclusive, and is to be limited 
to eastern school executives. The second is to take 
place in Chicago, February 28 to March 1, inclusive. 

Smaller conferences are possibly to be held in 
Atlanta, Ga., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Denver, Colo., and some southwestern point. 

it is planned to hold exhibits at the New York 
and Chicago conventions. The attendance at the 
meetings is expected to be distinctly limited. 


gram, while much more mild and less stren- 
uous, calls for a definite physical development 
program, through a series of group games, 
calisthenics, and folk games. The girls’ work 
is under the direction and supervision of Miss 
Dorothy Barnard, girls’ physical training 
instructor in the high school. 


BIRMINGHAM ADOPTS SICK-LEAVE 
PLAN FOR TEACHERS 


The board of education of Birmingham, 
Ala., taking advantage of a new state law on 
sick leave for teachers, has adopted a resolu- 
tion providing for such a plan for the benefit 
of teachers in the school system. The plan 
was prepared under the direction of L. Frazer 
Banks, superintendent of schools. It is the 
purpose of the board to be as liberal as pos- 
sible in allowing pay to teachers for absence 
due to sickness or other unavoidable cause. 

Under the plan, teachers who are absent 
from their school duties on account of per- 
sonal illness will be allowed full pay for each 
day of such absence, for a period not exceed- 
ing four weeks in any school year, provided 
that a certificate from a reputable physician 
is submitted to the superintendent for an ab- 
sence of more than three days in any service 
report period justifying such absence 

Teachers who are absent on account of a 
death in the immediate family, or other un- 
avoidable cause, will be allowed full pay for 
each day of such absence, for not exceeding 
one week during a school year 

Under the former plan, the board had reg- 
ularly granted sick-leave to teachers who had 
taught at least ten years, on a basis of full 
pay for ten days’ absence, with a doctor’s 
certificate, and one-half pay for an additional 
ten days. For teachers in the system less than 
ten years, the sick leave was on a basis of 
one-half pay for a total of twenty days 

The new sick-leave plan has indicated a 
fine attitude on the part of the school board 
toward the welfare of the teachers. The law 
is permissive only and the state is not re- 
quired to make any additional contribution 
because of absence on account of illness. It 
means that the entire cost of a substitute 
teacher must be borne by the school board 
out of local funds. 
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General View of the Library Building from the Inner Court, Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, Calli- 

fornia. — Harry J. Devine, Architect, Sacramento. The building is of concrete construction. The floors are 

reinforced concrete covered with linoleum. The classrooms have plaster walls and acoustical ceilings. Toilets 
have tile floors and wainscots and metal partitions. The heating is from a central steam plant. 


The Fine Arts and Auditorium Building, Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, California. — Harry J. Devine, 
Architect, Sacramento, California. This building is entirely constructed of reinforced concrete with some local 
brick facing and trimming. Full advantage is taken of the design possibilities of the exposed concrete walls. 








Sacramento Builds Junior College Plant 


J. R. Overturf’ 





Entrance to the Fine Arts and Auditorium Building, Sacramento Junior 

College, Sacramento, California. — Harry J. Devine, Architect, Sacra- 

mento, California. The modern treatment of this building is fully expres- 

sive of its use and takes splendid advantage of the design values inherent 

in the concrete and brick used for the construction. The auditorium has a 

seating capacity of 1500. The building is of reinforced concrete 
construction with floors of the same material. 





Outer corridor of the Library showing the entrance to the Lillard Museum 
of Indian Relics. This entrance is typical of the dignified and permanent 
treatment in all of the buildings. 
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Sacramento Junior College was established 
in 1916 as a department of the Sacramento 
High School. The total registration was 45. 
It had three very successful years and in 
1918 graduated its first class consisting of 
six young women. From then until the en- 
trance of the United States into the present 
World War the institution grew steadily. In 
January, 1922, the citizens of Sacramento 
voted to organize as a district junior college. 
The departmental connection with the Sacra- 
mento High School was severed, and the col- 
lege became an independent entity, governed 
by its own board of education, though stil] 
occupying a wing of the then new high school 
building at 34th and Y Streets. 

In 1923 the first president, Dr. J. B. Lil- 
lard, was appointed. Until then the college 
had been administered by high school prin- 
cipals, Mr. H. O. Williams, Mr. J. F. Dale, 
with Miss Belle Cooledge who was desig- 
nated as dean. In 1940 Dr. Lillard retired, 
and Dr. Richard E. Rutledge became the sec- 
ond president of Sacramento Junior College. 
After one and one half years of service he 
died, and Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, who is the 
present president, succeeded him 

By 1924 the college had completely out- 
grown its quarters in the high school building, 
and the citizens of Sacramento voted bonds 
for a new junior college site and buildings, 
and the present location, 60.42 acres on Free- 
port Boulevard opposite William Land Park, 
was purchased. The cornerstone of the first 
building was laid in September, 1925. In 
September, 1926, the college moved to its 
permanent campus. 

The first buildings, two story in structure, 
consisting of administration, classroom, and 
laboratory units and a gymnasium, were 
erected at a cost of $525,387. These are 
designated by Roman numerals I, II, III, IV 
in the plot plan. The old gymnasium is at 
present the women’s gymnasium, but it was 
used in the early days as a gymnasium for 
both men and women and also as an audi- 
torium for plays, entertainments, public gath- 
erings, and dances. As the college expanded 
other facilities became necessary. In 1928 the 
stadium was erected at a cost of $250,000, 
together with a track and football field which 
cost $6,500. The increase in enrollment dur- 
ing the ten years since the college moved to 
its permanent home was so great that in 
1936 the auditorium and fine arts building 
costing $221,490 was erected, and in the 
same year the library building costing $132,- 
934 and the men’s gymnasium at a cost of 
$97,636 were begun. In 1938 the aeronautics 
building, cafeteria, home economics, and 
science wings were added at a combined cost 
of $246,651, and in 1941, the shop building, 
costing $33,421, was completed. These recent 
buildings, shown by single crosshatch, were 
designed by Harry J. Devine, architect, Sac- 
ramento. All of these buildings contain class- 
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Main Entrance to the Library of the Sacramento Junior 

College. The building is erected of reinforced concrete 

and local brick facing. The trim is of cast cement 

and the roof is kiln run tiles ranging in color 
from orange to deep purple. 
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entirely comfortable for efficient reading and study. 


Detail Entrance to the Aeronautics Building, Sacra- 

mento Junior College. The laboratories and classrooms 

are completely equipped to provide well balanced 

courses in aeronautical engineering and other aspects 
of air transportation. 
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rooms in addition to the particular facilities 
designated by the names of the buildings. The 
continuous housing of the great increase of 
students, due to the jump in enrollment, was 
provided. 

Structures now completed include a central 
building for administration, lecture rooms, 
and classrooms. Two wings, connected to the 
main building by arcades, now house the 
science departments. The cafeteria building 
and the men’s and women’s gymnasiums are 
east of the main building across an open 
court. The library, one wing of which is 
occupied by the home-economics department, 
forms the south side of a quadrangle. In the 
auditorium building, on the north side of the 
quadrangle, portions of the fine arts and 
engineering departments are located. On the 
east side of the campus, also, are the en- 
gineering shop and aeronautics buildings. Ma- 
chine and sheet-metal shops and the cosme- 
tology building are situated at the northeast 
side of the campus. A concrete stadium with 
a seating capacity of 25,000 provides an 
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amphitheater for the staging of athletic 
events and community gatherings of all kinds. 
A part of the work of the aeronautics de- 
partment has been carried on at the Sacra- 
mento Municipal Airport on Freeport Boule- 
vard a mile and three quarters south of the 
campus. 

Briefly, then, there are 12 permanent build- 
ings and 7 temporary bungalows on the 
campus. The temporary structures house the 
cosmetology department, police course, air- 
craft hydraulics, airplane mechanics, dra- 
matic art workshop, aero-dope room, and 
storage space. A total of 100 classrooms, lab- 
oratories, large lecture rooms, and shops pro- 
vide excellent facilities for work of all types. 
At present Off-Reservation Training Classes 
are held at the Sacramento Airport. 

Besides these 100 classrooms, laboratories, 
and shops, Sacramento Junior College offers 
numerous other facilities. The spacious audi- 
torium with a capacity of 1500 has a full- 
sized modern stage with excellent lighting 
and sound equipment and scenery. The ac- 
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oustical properties of this building are nearly 
perfect. The seats are of the stationary type 
on a sloping floor. 

The library, which contains over 25,000 
volumes, consists of two large reading rooms. 
each accommodating about 250 students: one 
small reading room; one large workroom and 
stacks. 

The cafeteria is equipped to feed 1500 
people, three meals daily, in three shifts of 
500 each. At the Students’ Cooperative Store. 
located on the campus, books and supplies of 
various sorts are easily available for all 
students. 

Athletic opportunities are unlimited, with 
equipment in both the men’s and men’s 
gymnasiums, in addition to the stadium and 
athletic fields. In the men’s gymnasium there 
is one floor, 114 by 88 feet, providing a 
seating capacity of approximately 1200. 
Shower facilities are ample, since there is 
one group shower, 18 by 30 feet, with 31 
showers and another with 100 showers. There 
are 750 lockers and an additional 60 lockers 
in the team room. A first-aid room, an exam- 
ining room, boxing and wrestling room (30 
by 40 feet), offices, lavatories, and storage 
space complete the facilities of this building 

In the women’s gymnasium there are two 
floors (80 by 60 feet and 72 by 50 feet), 
one classroom seating 40, a bank of 500 
lockers, and two units of individual showers, 
accommodating 60 bathers each. 

The athletic fields, occupying 13 acres of 
ground plus an additional 6 acres in the 
stadium auxiliary field, provide opportunities 
for all types of sports. There are 2 base- 
ball fields, 8 tennis courts and a stroke prac 
tice wall, 4 volleyball courts, 5 badminton 
courts, 1 archery range, 1 running track with 
a 220-yard straightaway, and an obstacle 
course 230 yards long. A 9-hole municipal 
golf course is located in William Land Park 
directly across Freeport Boulevard from the 
college. At the boathouse on Lake Washing- 
ton, approximately 6 miles from the campus, 
there are 6 shells, 1 barge, and 1 crew launch 
for the use of the students. Swimming is 
provided at the municipally owned McKinley 
Park pool 3 miles from the campus 

The student body of 45 regulars in 1916 
had become 3362 in 1941, and the faculty of 
16 part-time instructors in 1916 had become 
110 full-time instructors in 1941. The three 
segments of the Junior College — namely, 
regular day classes, day adult and evening 
adult classes — 10,748 individuals in 
1941; but, of course, the enrollments are 
lower in 1943, due to the war 

In the midst of the activities of winning 
the war, a thoughtful forward looking board 
of education anticipates the peace. Hence, in 
educational fields plans for the college of 
the future, drawn up in wartime, are ready 
for construction in peacetime. The contem- 
plated future additions to our campus in- 
clude the following 

A. Industrial buildings. These will provide 
for adequate shop expansion. 

B. Aeronautics addition. The development 
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Should the “School of. Tomorrow’ 
be Planned Today? witian 5. stavin 


In response to an appeal through national 
advertising to public officials, citizens, and 
businessmen to start postwar planning of con- 
struction jobs now, our firm has received 
hundreds of letters. 

Almost unanimously, these letters endorse 
the appeal made to Mr. John Q. Citizen to 
“start an architect on a plan now.” This pro- 
gram is part of a national effort by members 
of The Producers’ Council (an organization 
of building material manufacturers affiliated 
with the American Institute of Architects), to 
stimulate interest in postwar planning of con- 
struction jobs. However, many of the letters 
remark that our program is unique in its 
practical approach to the whole problem. 


Because this industry is in peacetime the No 
1 industrial employer, it must take the lead in 
having jobs ready soon after the war, not years 
after, for the boys who are fighting the war 
through for us, and for the millions of produc 
tion soldiers now busy in war plants on work 
that will end soon after V day says the Fenestra 
advertising. 

Huge structures of steel and masonry do not 
spring up overnight. Schools, hospitals 
apartments and hotels, commercial buildings and 
stores must take form, first, on the drawing 
board of an architect . . . then land must be 
acquired, authorizations _ secured, financing 
worked out. A start must be made months 
or years before jobs result. 

What can you, as an individual, do about it? 
our ads ask the reader. Why, as a businessman 
or citizen, call the need for planning now to the 
attention of your local school boards and hos 
pital boards, your factory executives, your local 
and state planning and governing bodies. Urge 
them to use available facilities of architects, en 
gineers, contractors, builders, and realtors for 
forward planning now. Get going on plans for 
your future home, store, or apartment building 
Then, we'll have actual construction under way, 
and millions of jobs in the building industry 
soon after the war, not two, three, or five years 
after. 


We want to make it clear that while our 
company’s officials and sales organization are 
giving constructive thought to forward plan- 
ning, production facilities of the Fenestra 
plants are devoted 100 per cent to war pro- 
duction. But we believe that planning now is 
vital— not just to the building industry but 
to every returning soldier, to every worker in 
a war plant, to every merchant and farmer — 
to every 


school-board member—and_ to 


everyone else. 

The difference between postwar prosperity 
or distress for all of us is found in that one 
word jobs those 55,000,000 jobs for 
Americans, needed soon after the war to keep 
Our great economic 
down. 


machine from slowing 


Why Plan Schoolhouses Now? 


Now, let’s consider the question of planning 
now in the school field, specifically 


"Manager of Architectural Sales for Detroit Steel 
Products Company 


What are the advantages to the community 
in planning tomorrow’s schools — today? 
That is a question every school-board member 
will be interested in. Of course, the answer 
is not the same in all communities, because 
every community has its own set of school 
problems, but a few general answers that 
apply in most situations may be worth setting 
down! 

1. Construction of schools provides em- 
ployment for local labor, both skilled and un- 
skilled. It is to the community’s advantage to 
have its whole working population gainfully 
employed as soon as possible after the war 

-without an interval of two or three years 
of leaf-raking or out-and-out doles. Because 
on most building construction there’s a long 
“lag” between the idea and actual employ- 
ment it seems evident that planning must be 
done right now if those local jobs in your 
community are to materialize soon after the 
war ends. 

2. There are a lot of advantages to having 
time to plan, rather than starting sometime 
after “V day” to draw plans in a tremendous 
hurry, for the kind of schools that will best 
meet each community’s needs. Right now, 
long in advance of actual construction, is a 
good time to thrash out the problem of the 
community’s school neéds and work out the 
answers, get a clear picture of financing 
needs and methods, have plans drawn, and be 
set to go in actually breaking ground soon 
after the war ends. 

3. Architects, engineers, contractors, build- 
ers, and realtors are available for forward 
planning now. With a huge and mounting ac- 
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on your school 


plans NOW 


Question—Why plan when you can't build? 


Answer—We Americans have made a promise 
to supply jobs to our men in the armed 


forces when they come home with 
definite plar~ -ta-*e” 
‘ 


cumulation of construction jobs postponed 
“for the duration,” it is quite possible that a 
“bottleneck” will develop after the war, so 
that the plans for a school, that will now 
receive reasonably prompt attention from a 
reputable architect, may be far down on a 
‘waiting list’ if delayed until the great ac- 
cumulated volume of planning for postwar 
building gets under way. 

4. In many, if not most, communities 
there’s a developing shortage of school facili- 
ties that may grow into a critical shortage 


by “V day.” 


Growth of Plant Needs 

Because of the difficulties of building under 
wartime restrictions, only a percentage of 
schools destroyed by fire since Pearl Harbor 
have been replaced. 

Population shifts due to the war have 
greatly increased the population of many com- 
munities, without a corresponding increase in 
school facilities. In many defense areas, chil- 
dren now occupy temporary buildings, which 
must be replaced. 

Many men in the armed services have been 
deeply impressed by the emphasis on educa- 
tion in selecting men for advancement to 
higher ranks, or for officer training. Thou- 
sands of them may be expected to return to 
educational institutions for higher education. 
In a recent radio address, the President ad- 
vocates for these servicemen “an opportunity 
for further education or trade training at the 
cost of their government.” 

Also, the war is emphasizing the “practi- 
cal” subjects, such as the handicrafts. Educa- 





Answer—The Building Industry, made up 
chiefly of hundreds of small firms, is 
America’s No. 1 Industry. It must employ 
a large part of the poe-var millions 39> 


Eye-Arresting illustration of the advertisement described by Mr. Slavin. 
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tors foresee the development of broader state 
systems for vocational training. Doubtless 
many ex-soldiers will be taught new trades. 

The building programs of many colleges, 
halted by the war, call for immediate postwar 
action. They will be augmented by additional 
new buildings, including those for use in 
teaching the new sciences related to plastics, 
aeronautics, chemical products, etc. 

The one-room schoolhouse, with its one- 
teacher-for-eight-grades handicap, is disap- 
pearing, but not rapidly enough. It is being 
replaced by the consolidated (centralized) 
school, whose children are carried to and from 
school by bus. Over 100,000 one-room schools 
are still in active use. In many states the 
potential market from consolidated schools is 
a big one, including Illinois (9703 one-room 
schools), Iowa (8533), Missouri (6851), 
Kansas (6029), Minnesota (6295), Wisconsin 
(5869), Nebraska (5489), Michigan (5400). 

Too, the birth rate has gone up sharply, 
and in five or six years kindergartens and 
first grades will be crowded as never before. 
And, of course, the well-known fact is that 
even before the war most communities were 
not adequately equipped to meet the educa- 
tional needs of their communities according 
to modern standards, for various reasons, of 
which the difficulty of getting the voters to 
approve the funds was perhaps the foremost. 


Two Expert School Opinions 


In thinking about the future, we have been 
impressed by these words about the much 
discussed “school of tomorrow,” by N. L. 
Engelhardt, associate superintendent of 
schools of New York City: 


The school of tomorrow will be distinctly a 
community school. The home, the farm, the fac- 
tory, the parks, the libraries, and the museums 
are simply a few of the educational resources of 
the community that must be integrated into the 
school program. The school plant itself should 
include the museum of community achievements 
and resources, and all the facilities of the school 
should be made available to all members of the 
community. The school library must also serve 
as a community library. The war has opened 
schoolhouses throughout the United States for 12 
and even 24 hours of the day. These schoolhouses 
will never go back again to the five-hour pro- 
gram of the past. This means that schools must 
be planned specifically as the focus of redevelop- 
ment of the lives of millions of youths coming 
back from the war, as well as millions of stay- 
at-homes who will need learning adjustments to 
the postwar period of production. 


Typical of the thinking of many forward- 
looking public officials in this connection is 
this summary by Raymond V. Long, director 
of the Virginia State Planning Board: 


School-building construction has been at a 
standstill now for more or less temporary schools 
erected in defense areas, and will likely not be 
revived as long as the war is in progress. Conse- 
quently, there is developing a backlog of need 
which we will undertake to fill by some means 
or other as the labor and material market makes 
such an undertaking possible. Unless some very 
definite postwar planning is done in this field we 
will find ourselves in much the same dilemma we 
experienced during the emergency works pro- 
grams and it will then be too late to attempt the 
kind of planning that should be done in advance 
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of any heavy or widespread school-building 
program. 

As evidence that some planning authorities 
are busy at work, we find that in greater New 
York a fund of $600,000,000 is being set 
aside for postwar works—of which a sub- 
stantial part will find its way into educational 
channels. It is further reported that New 
York’s contemplated expansion is so great 
that the regular architectural staff has work 
enough to keep them busy until July 1, 1944; 
that many contracts have been let to inde- 
pendent architectural firms for designing new 
postwar schools; and that many more addi- 
tional projects remain to be designed by 
private architects. 

In our opinion, there’s food for thought in 
this planning activity in our greatest metro- 
politan center, and in similar planning that is 
going on week after week in many other com- 
munities and school districts of widely vary- 
ing population and resources. 
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Extreme Changes Not Likely 

The activities of so many planning author- 
ities show that it is not desirable to wait for 
the appearance of so-called revolutionary 
school programs and wholly new building ma- 
terials. Most of these are, in fact, evolution. 
ary — the result of years of slow research and 
testing. Instead, postwar planners can pro- 
ceed with confidence, using the methods and 
materials which have fully demonstrated their 
worth in actual practice. For such planners. 
there is no ceiling on the use of forward-look- 
ing ideas which envision greater efficiency and 
economy in, for example, our school buildings 
of tomorrow. 

We believe there are many and good reasons 
why the forward-looking school-board mem- 
ber will decide to put forth his best efforts in 
promoting thorough-going discussion and for- 
ward planning, at once, and in “starting an 
architect on a plan now.” 


The Need for Dynamic In-Service 


Training of Teachers 
Donald W. Dunnan’ 


About 25 years ago, or just after the close 
of World War I, increasing interest in the 
need for in-service training of teachers was 
evidenced. Summer courses were offered by 
various teacher-training institutions and be- 
ginnings were made in the field of offering 
extension courses that teachers might take 
during the school year. It had become in- 
creasingly evident that the traditional two- 
year normal school program fell far short of 
its objective in the training of teachers. Many 
changes in the field of education were taking 
place, and it became increasingly necessary to 
find means by which newer information might 
be disseminated. 

To a limited extent, the programs for in- 
service training served a purpose. However, 
the objections to the setup were manifold. In 
the first place, but a small percentage of 
teachers were inclined to avail themselves of 
the opportunity for professional improve- 
ment. Further, the low salaries offered to 
teachers prevented many who might otherwise 
have been interested in obtaining further 
training from doing so, since it was necessary 
that they earn money through the summer to 
keep themselves going. 

The foregoing conditions resulted in a 
rather inadequately prepared group of teach- 
ers on the whole. The argument for increased 
training of teachers was well and widely 
known, but the obstacles to this increased 
training were so great that the profession 
continued at standards that many agreed were 
inadequate. 

In recognition of the need for increased 
training of teachers, activity by teacher-train- 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Peace Dale, R. I 


ing institutions resulted in many improve- 
ments. One definite step forward was the 
elimination of the two- and three-year teach- 
er-training program in favor of a four-year 
program. Increased emphasis on the careful 
selection of candidates for teacher training 
served to eliminate many potentially ineffec- 
tive teachers. The adoption of practice teach- 
ing under skilled supervision as a requirement 
for teacher candidates did much to improve 
the preparation of those interested in the 
profession. 


Present Practices of In-Service Training 


School departments throughout the country, 
by providing salary increases for those who 
did graduate work in the field of education, 
recognized the desirability of further training 
after completion of undergraduate programs. 

The popularity of extension courses to pro- 
vide in-service training for teachers increased 
rapidly starting in about 1927. Though it 
must be granted that extension courses serve 
a much needed purpose, there are many draw- 
backs to their effectiveness. It is difficult for 
a teacher, after spending a day with a class, 
to turn about and devote the energy necessary 
to do a good job of being a student for an 
hour and a half or two hours. The time of ex- 
tension courses often conflicts with many nec- 
essary duties related to teaching, and it be- 
comes necessary for a teacher to miss her 
instructional period at this time. Probably the 
greatest drawback to the effectiveness of ex- 
tension-course work is the limited selection 
of subject matter fields available for a teacher 
in service. 

To serve as a strong motivating force for 
instruction, subject matter obtained through 
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outside study should be closely related to 
work that a teacher is doing from day to 
day. Educational psychology tells us that 
study is most effective when interest is high. 
Many of the courses offered have but little 
interest for a majority of teachers, because 
they were but a rehash of material learned 
during undergraduate days. Many teachers, 
after trying a course or two, recognized these 
definite limitations and failed to do further 
work. 


Why In-Service Training Now? 

The effect of the war on the school program 
has been manifest increasingly in recent 
months. Curriculum changes to better train 
pupils for the war effort have changed the 
secondary school’s approach to learning in the 
areas of science, social studies, physical edu- 
cation, and language instruction. The teaching 
of many subjects has been changed to em- 
phasize the war. Mathematics, history, and 
practical and fine arts are approached differ- 
ently. New subjects have been added to the 
curriculum. Some subjects have been dropped, 
or the time devoted to those subjects has been 
drastically curtailed. 

In the elementary school, the effect of the 
war on the curriculum has not been so 
noticeable. Yet the program has undergone 
certain subtle changes to emphasize those 
subject matter areas which pupils will be 
dealing with in the secondary school. 

Until recently programs for in-service train- 
ing have for the most part emphasized the 
secondary school program. An _ increased 
awareness in the need for improvement in the 
elementary school has resulted in the de- 
velopment of extension courses primarily for 
elementary school teachers. 

It is not necessary to dwell at any length 
on the effect of the war on the supply of 
teachers, as the situation is widely known. In 
many areas it has been necessary to close or 
combine schools because teachers are not 
available. Estimates of a shortage of from 
12,000 to 85,000 teachers for the school year 
1944-45 have been made by various agencies. 
Unfortunately, the gravest shortage exists in 
the areas where special emphasis is needed. In 
the fields of mathematics and science on the 
secondary school level the shortage is acute, 
and in these areas the officials of the Army 
and Navy have requested intensive training. 

Because of the curriculum changes, either 
already undertaken or contemplated for the 
near future, those teachers now in service 
need additional training. Many teachers have 
recognized this need and have gone about the 
business of getting this necessary education. 
Other teachers, unaware of the fundamental 
changes taking place, have not made any 
effort to stay with the forward movement 
Still others, aware of the changes, and anxious 
to improve, are economically unable to afford 
to do so 

Almost without exception schools have had 
older teachers, married and out of touch with 
the educational world for years, return to the 
fold. With these people the need for an in- 
service training program is indeed urgent. 
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Returned Teachers Need Training 

As long as the war continues, the need for 
providing training for the two aforeynen- 
tioned groups will become increasingly acute 
With the end of the war, another problem 
presents itself. Men and women who have 
left the service of schools to aid in the war 
by direct participation will be returning to 
the profession. How long they may have been 
away will vary, but in almost every case long 
enough to get out of step with the forward 
march of education. These people will need 
and probably strongly desire training. The 
training should be done while in service for 
economic reasons. 

Education becomes more meaningful when 
interpreted in the light of experience. It is, 
therefore, desirable that the in-service train- 
ing of all the teachers needing it be carried 
on in such a manner as will relate to their 
experience in the classroom. Ordinarily, exten- 
sion courses fail this objective. It would seem 
then that an alternative plan for the in-service 
training program needs to be developed. 

Such an alternative plan should meet the 
needs of teachers now in service, of beginning 
teachers, and of teachers returning to service. 

The program needs to be such that it will 
appeal to all of the foregoing classifications 
The program needs to be such that it will 
relate closely with the work at hand 


The Work Shop Method 


There has been limited experimentation in 
the application of workshop technique to the 
local communities. The organization of a 
workshop program wherein teachers may 
work on problems closely related to the job 
being done presents many difficulties. It be- 
comes necessary that trained leadership for 
teacher groups be obtained, that an arrange- 
ment to provide credit on the college or 
graduate school level be developed, and that 
an analysis of prior training of participants 
be made. 

The workshop program for the in-service 
training of teachers has proved a means of 
more adequately meeting the needs for in- 
service training than any other means as yet 
developed. While experimentation with work- 
shop technique on a community basis has 
been limited, the effectiveness of this ap- 
proach has been demonstrated in South 
Kingstown, R. I., and in Belmont, Mass. 

The organization of a community workshop 
depends upon kindred interests of those par- 
ticipating. Out of 44 participants in the South 
Kingstown program, eight different areas of 
study and research were undertaken. The 
fields of interest were 


1. A study of school population trends and 
the effect on the development of a school 
program 

2. Revision of the elementary curriculum 
in arithmetic 

3. Revision of the elementary curriculum 
in reading 

4. Development of courses of ‘study in 
music and art instruction 
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Julius E. Warren 


MR. JULIUS E. WARREN ELECTED STATE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Julius E. Warren, who was recently appointed 
state commissioner of education in Massachusetts, was 
superintendent of schools at Newton, Mass., prior to his 
appointment 

Mr. Warren, who was born at Leicester, Mass., was 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1910. He received 
his master’s degree from Columbia University in 1923 
After his graduation, he held a number of positions as 
teacher, principal, and head of department in New York 
and Vermont. For two years he was connected with the 
Western Electric Company in Chicago. 

He was superintendent at Gloversville, N. Y., from 
1921 to 1925, superintendent at Springfield, Mass., from 
1925 to 1927, and superintendent at Lakewood, Ohio, from 
1927 to 1934, In 1934 he was elected superintendent of 
schools at Newton, Mass., a position which he held up to 
the time of his appointment as commissioner of education. 





5. The social studies program for grades 
five and six 

6. A home-economics program for grades 
7 through 12 

7. A study of secondary school curriculum 
revisions 

8. A course of study for high school science 

The study groups were composed of from 
three to seven members who met periodically 
under the direction of a trained leader. 
Through participation in studies of areas in 
which there was a high degree of interest, 
much that was worth while was developed. 

While there is much to be learned about 
the application of workshop technique to a 
local community, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that exploration in this area will de- 
velop more meaningful in-service training of 
teachers. 

A knowledge of certain elementary educa- 
tional principles is necessary if teachers are 
to embark on individual or group study, even 
under trained leadership. Because of the 
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Keeping the Board of Education Informed 


Boards of education are much better ac- 
quainted with financial matters relating to the 
school systems for which they have respon- 
sibility and problems relating to the physical 
plant than they are with educational matters, 
such as the improvement of instruction, the 
curriculum, and guidance. 

This is due to the fact that, as a rule, these 
individuals have had more experience in their 
own private business and personal undertak- 
ings with problems of the first type than with 
the more strictly educational problems. More- 
over, a board of education employs a super- 
intendent who is considered to be an expert 
in the field of education and, as an educator, 
this executive officer of the board is expected 
to understand how to formulate desirable edu- 
cational policies and to see to it that these 
are carried out. In many matters the average 
board is a policy-making body, but this is 
rarely the case in regard to the improvement 
of instruction. Policy making is usually con- 
fined to such things as deciding whether or not 
a new building should be constructed, what 
the salaries of the teaching staff should be, 
the extent to which improvements in a given 
building should be made, the number of days 
employees should be granted sick leave, 
the charge to be made for the rental of audi- 
toriums, and the money that should be pro- 
vided for in the various accounts in the school 
budget. No one would say that the decision 
regarding these and numerous other matters 
should not be made by a board of education. 
There are other types of decisions, however, 
that a board of education should be expected 
to make with the advice of the superintendent 
of schools. 

It is the purpose of this article to explain 
procedures used in one city to make it pos- 
sible for the board to become definitely a 
policy-making body in regard to the educa- 
tional program. 


Three Important Considerations 

The members of a board of education have 
a right to expect that the superintendent will 
make recommendations in the light of the 
best recognized educational practices and in 
the light of local educational needs. If, for 
example, the superintendent recommends that 
classroom libraries be provided in order to 
enable teachers to employ a supervised study 
technique, the supposition is that classroom 
libraries and supervised study opportunities 
are needed. Is it not true, however, that the 
more the members of the board know about 
the educational advantages of classroom li- 
braries, the more they know about various 
methods of teaching, and the peculiar merits 
of supervised study instructional techniques, 
the more likely these members will be to ap- 
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prove the superintendent’s recommendations? 

Before the plan to be used is outlined, three 
premises upon which the validity of the work 
rests should be enumerated: (1) A superin- 
tendent is more likely to be successful in his 
educational program when teachers, super- 
visors, and principals understand that matters 
of a purely educational character have been 
brought to the attention of the board of edu- 
cation and approved. (2) The members of a 
beard of education have more confidence in 
the superintendent if he calls attention to 
educational problems, makes the problems 
meaningful to the board, and outlines a for- 
ward-looking educational program. (3) The 
public has more confidence in its board of 
education if the board makes clear its inter- 
est in the study of educational matters. A 
program developed to accomplish the ends 
indicated above is described below. 

The superintendent prepares three types of 
material which are given consideration by the 
board of education. In some cases members 
of the board suggest problems which are later 
studied by the superintendent and analyzed 
for the board in written form. This material 
takes the form of administrative bulletins, 
curriculum materials, and a column for the 
local press entitled, “School City of Goshen 
— Office of the Superintendent.” This ma- 
terial is given careful consideration by the 
superintendent and the board members; there 
fore the teachers, supervisors, and principals 
who receive the first two types and the gen- 
eral public in reading the newspaper column 
understand that the board is fully aware of 
the educational program that is going forward. 
The superintendent of schools gains support 
in his educational work when teachers realize 
that the members of the board are familiar 
with this work. The above will become more 
meaningful if the titles of some of the ma- 
terials and articles given consideration by the 


board are examined. A few of these titles 


follow: “Responsibilities of Critic and Prac- 
tice Teachers,’ ‘Responsibilities of Super- 
visors,” “Analysis of a Teaching Unit,” “Pre- 
paring Pupils for Purposeful Reading,” ‘‘The 


Subject Matter of Education,” “Current Edu- 
cational Literature,” “Suggestions for Making 
Panel Discussions Effective,” ‘Pupil Commit- 
tee Reports,” “Recommendations of Commit- 
tees of Teachers,’ “Some Responsibilities of 
Teachers,’ “The Department of Vocational 
Guidance,” “The Program of Hearing 
Conservation.” 

When members of a board become ac- 
quainted with the implications of educational 
problems they become definitely interested in 
the work done by teachers in an attack upon 
these problems. The members of the board 
expect the teachers to work cooperatively in 
committees in an effort to improve instruc- 
tion. The following statement sent by the 
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board of education to the principals, super- 
visors, and teachers of the Goshen schools is 
illustrative of the interest of the board of 
education. The effect of this bulletin upon the 
staff members was pronounced. 


Bulletin from the Goshen Board of Education to the 
Princ.pals, Supervisors, and Teachers of the 
Goshen Public Schools 


The members of the board of education con- 
sider with the superintendent of schools the sub- 
ject matter of the various bulletins, curriculum 
materials, and articles for the press which are re- 
leased. We are confident that every principal, 
supervisor, and teacher will give careful consider- 
ation to the classroom procedures, curriculum 
materials, and grading systems which are being 
used in our schools. What we are teaching, how 
we are teaching, and what we are measuring are 
matters of real concern to all of us. We believe 
that our school system should become one of the 
outstanding school systems in the state of In- 
diana, and we are expecting you to make this 
possible. 

We wish to commend the work of the various 
committees which are making a study of signifi- 
cant educational problems. The efforts of these 
committees wili be watched with the greatest of 
interest. Cooperative work by members of the 
teaching staff is considered by the board of edu- 
cation to be of utmost importance and a definite 
part of the work of a successful teacher. 

We are fully aware that we have responsibil- 
ities, regarding strictly educational matters fully 
as great as our responsibilities regarding the 
physical plant and the purchase of supplies and 
equipment. As a policy-making body we will con- 
tinue to give attention, with the assistance of our 
chief executive officer, the superintendent of 
schools, to all phases of the educational program 
in our schools 

This statement is made at the beginning of the 
1943-44 school year in order to make it clear 
that the members of the board of education are 
aware of all the educational projects that are 
going forward and are appreciative of the efforts 
of those who are giving additional time in order 
that the children of our city may have the best 
possible kind of education 

Signed, The Board of Education 
Carlyle W. Pickering, Pres 
Daniel M. Spohn, Treas. 
Howard W. Phillips, Sec 

A board of education has a right to expect its 
superintendent to be an educational leader who 
has a forward-looking, dynamic program. A 
superintendent has the right to expect his board 
of education to understand this program and 
counsel regarding the progress made within the 
school system. The public has a right to expect 
the board of education and the superintendent 
of schools to show definite educational progress 
within the schools. In order to bring about the 
attainment of the above, boards of education 
must become aware of educational problems and 
must be prepared to work with the superintend- 
ent in their solutions. 
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Skill in reading is a high mental achievement. 
Reading is not puzzling over a printed sentence. 
Reading is not trying to imagine what questions 
a teacher may possibly ask about a passage. 
Reading is not learning a passage by heart with 
the expectation of forgetting it as soon as the 
limited emergency of the recitation or exam- 
ination is past. Reading is not oral pronuncia- 
tion of words. Reading is interpretation. — 
Charles H. Judd. 
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What rules of grammar, when mastered by 
the student, will assist him most in the im- 
provement of his oral and written expression? 
What are the most effective methods of teach- 
ing them? Such are the problems facing the 
committee of teachers charged with the con- 
struction of the grammar, English usage, and 
rhetoric units for the new high school Eng- 
lish course of study in Chicago. 

Before the members of the producing com- 
mittee were set to work on these problems, a 
general planning committee was obliged to 
determine tentative policies with reference to 
instruction in this branch of English. This 
group had no easy task because its work was 
constantly subject to the approval or dis- 
approval of the eight hundred high school 
teachers of English. All the arguments for and 
against grammar appearing recently in profes- 
sional literature were reviewed. They were 
probably most cogently set forth in two ar- 
ticles appearing in the October, 1938, issue of 
the English Journal. The one presenting the 
arguments. for grammar was written by Reed 
Smith, dean of the graduate school of the 
University of South Carolina. That: which set 
forth the arguments 
written by Dora \ 
teaching of 
Minnesota. 

The latter 
solely on conclusions derived from objective 
studies, 11 in number, while the former was 
unimpressed by the number and the method 
of scientific 


against grammar was 
Smith, professor of the 
English at the University of 


person based her statement 


investigations thus far reported 
Convinced that “grammar is an extremely uni- 
fied and coherent system” and that nothing 
can be omitted therefrom without destroying 
it, he cites as chief evidence for his thesis the 
tenacity with which the vast majority of ex 
perienced English cling to the 
view that the grammar which they have been 
teaching yields important gains in the ability 
of their students to express themselves clearly 
and forcefully. 


teachers of 


The Chicago View 

When the heads of the English departments 
in the forty high schools of Chicago were 
presented with the conclusions derived by 
Dora V. Smith from the scientific investiga- 
tions reported in her article, admittedly ir- 
refutable without further studies, they were 
far from ready to renounce grammar. They 
were willing to admit that not all items of 
grammar included in their high school course 
undergoing revision are of equal importance 
for the purpose of improving the student's 
speech and writing, and they were further 
willing to admit that there are probably many 


“Superintendent of Chicago Public Schools 


Chicago High Schools Grapple With 


rammar Problem 


William H. Johnson* 


items which contribute so slightly to this pur- 
pose that they might be safely omitted. How- 
ever, they still think that much further study 
and experimentation will be needed to deter- 
mine beyond question the relative importance 
of these items. Moreover, they are convinced 
that the worth of a rule of grammar depends 
largely upon the method of presenting it, and 
that much experimentation with different 
methods of teaching will be needed. Conse- 
quently, every teacher will be challenged to 
devise new methods of teaching the grammar 
which has been tentatively included in the 
new course, appraising her new approach in 
terms of its relative effectiveness in improv- 
ing the student’s writing or speech. 

Although they still have considerable faith 
in the power of grammar to improve the ex- 
pressional abilities of their students, the Chi- 
cago teachers of English are guarding against 
overrating this factor, for they know that the 
four major language activities — reading 
listening, speaking, and writing —are all very 
important factors, and they understand the 
necessity for giving emphasis to these activi- 
ties. Moreover, they realize the importance 
of the subject matter with which these activi- 
ties deal, the interest of the student in im- 
proving his use of English, the pupil's native 
language aptitude, the ability and efficiency 
of the teacher, and other innumerable factors 

The morale of the committee was decidedly 
boosted when the members made a careful 
study of sets of themes, written by 
ranging from 


classes 
the ninth through the twelfth 
grade, and found a progressive growth in the 
powers of expression of the average student 
over the course of four years. The projected 
study of the progress of a considerable num- 
ber of given pupils from year to year through- 
out the four-year high school period promises 
to throw light on the question of how, when, 
and where that progress takes place and the 
relative importance of the factors contribut- 
ing to it. 


Planning Increased Efficiency 

According to present plans, approximately 
20 or 25 per cent of the student’s time will be 
devoted to a study of grammar, English 
usage, and rhetoric. The amount of time will 
remain practically constant throughout the 
three years of required English. This general 
allotment of time to grammar may be 
changed, at the discretion of the local prin- 
cipal and his staff, to suit the special needs 
of any particular high school. For example, in 
the high school of a privileged suburban com- 
munity perhaps as much as half of the time 
may well be devoted to grammar and writing, 
in view of the fact that the oral English of 
the pupil personnel of such a school is usually 


4] 


of a relatively high order. But, in general, the 
amount of time devoted to instruction in 
grammar, when the revised course goes into 
effect, will be less than at present; for ade- 
quate attention to the radio, the movie, the 
newspaper, the magazine, and other such 
newcomers to the English curriculum will 
consume a considerable portion of the time 
which this phase of English has received in 
the past. Consequently, it is essential that the 
limited time remaining for grammar be used 
to the best possible advantage. i..st time 
must be made up through increased exiiciency, 
to be achieved through the elimination of un- 
productive items of study and a more func- 
tional handling of the items retained. 


A New Approach 
A fruitful source of 
proving methods of 


suggestions for im- 
teaching grammar and 
rhetoric is a recent publication entitled, Lan- 
guage in General Education.‘ The authors of 
this volume contend that grammar and 
rhetoric have fallen into disrepute with many 
teachers of English because the method of 
teaching them has degenerated into perfunc- 
tory routine. They insist that an inductive 
and meaningful approach must replace the 
deductive method so commonly used, that the 
native student must work from meaning to 
the discovery of grammar as it works in 
meaningful context. The method, in their 
judgment, should be compatible with the pur- 
poses of instruction in grammar and rhetoric 
—not only to help the student to express 
his thought, understand the meanings ex 
pressed by others, and to speak and write 
good English, but to awaken his interest in 
language and his curiosity about it 

Since most of Chicago high school teachers 
of English have great faith in the potential 
effectiveness of a rehabilitated content and 
methodology in the field of grammar and 
rhetoric, they have made experiments and 
studies which give promise of yielding new 
ideas for further developments. 

The ten teachers working in the five Eng- 
lish laboratories, in which the units of the 
new course are tried out when ready for trial, 
have found the following suggestions helpful: 


General Suggestions 
1. Ordered presentation of language con- 
cepts should bring about gradual growth in lan- 
guage power. Instruction in the mechanics of 
expression, however, should not be limited to 
the items listed for attention in a given semes- 
ter. Skills already attained require maintenance. 
Discrepancies in individuals merit attention. 
1Progressive Education Association, Commission on Sec- 


ondary School Curriculum, New York, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1940. 
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2. From speech, from written composition, 
and from test data, the teacher should deter- 
mine early in the semester the specifics of 
development and correction needed by the 
members of the class. Class and group in- 
struction should be planned accordingly. If 
diagnosis reveals marked range of ability, 
exercises or page-reference assignments may 
indicate appropriate and profitable activity 
to be carried on by certain individuals. 

3. Emphasis must be placed upon building 
sentences rather than upon describing sen- 
tences. Mutation is more effective than iden- 
tification, labeling, and classifying. 

4. Students should be brought to recognize 
the social and economic advantages accruing 
from conformity with custom in the use of 
language. 

5. For each language principle, these five 
study steps should be employed: (1) pretest; 
(2) examination of examples — from the writ- 
ings of students and of experts; (3) formula- 
tion by the students of the language principle 
to be noted in the examples; (4) application 
of the principle through problem-solving exer- 
cises, dictation exercises, and individual oral 
and written expression; (5) progress tests. 

6. Dictation and exercises provide efficient 
practice in applying the principles involved in 
sentence building, spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalizing. 

7. The local speech faults should be at- 
tacked through short, frequent, corrective 
drills in enunciation. 

8. There should be constant awareness of 
vocabulary needs and opportunities. System- 
atic word study should be conducted for dis- 
covering and using new words and new 
meanings for old words. Particular attention 
should be given to attaching meaning to 
words and idioms, showing relationships of 
ideas, because these expressions are often 
used by the pupil without much consciousness 
of their true meanings. 


Tentative Conclusions 

The high school teachers of English agree, 
as a result of experimentation thus far, that 
there is no one best method of teaching for all 
items of grammar, all students, and all situa- 
tions. Some students need little instruction in 
this field; for example, those who have 
studied foreign languages rather extensively. 
For some simple items of grammar, the de- 
ductive method is probably the shortest and 
most effective approach. Likewise, it may be 
suitable to a degree for a few bright students 
who have little difficulty with grammar. But 
those who do not grasp grammatical princi- 
ples readily probably need an inductive or an 
improved inductive-deductive approach which 
will give them greatly extended experience, 
not only with the cases conforming to a gen- 
eral rule, but also with the numerous excep- 
tions to it. 

Some gifted students can reach a general- 
ization from observation of only a few cases; 
others apparently can generalize only after 
observing a great number of similar cases of 
construction. Since all sorts of combinations 
of inductive and deductive procedure are pos- 


sible, teachers will need to experiment at length 
to discover the most judicious combinations 
of the two methods for use in teaching items 
of grammar of various degree of difficulty and 
for use with individuals of varying degrees of 
ability to grasp grammatical principles. 


Illustrations of the Deductive Approach 

Everyone is familiar with the old deductive 
approach which consists of (a) the statement 
of a rule, (b) an example or two of its ap- 
plication, and (c) a number of opportunities 
to apply the rule. Fer example, grammarians 
have traditionally taught the concepts of 
simple subject and simple predicate about as 
follows: 


I, Definitions 
A. The simple subject is the word in a sen 
tence denoting that concerning which an affirma 
tion is made, distinguishable from the predicate. 
B. The simple predicate is the verb which 
asserts something about the subject. 
II. Example 
A. The boy ran. (Boy is the simple subject, 
the word about which an affirmation is made. 
Ran is a simple predicate, the verb which asserts 
something about the subject.) 
Ill. Exercises 
A. Draw one line under the simple subject, and 
two lines under the simple predicate in each of 
the following sentences: 
1. It is a fine day today. 
2. When do you start to school? 
Meaningful Experiences Needed 
The authors of Language in General Edu- 
cation? contend that the native student of 
English already has such an understanding of 
the vernacular that he sees no need for gram- 
mar (especially when he is asked to solve no 
language problems while he is learning it), does 
not need the principles learned to understand 
an obscure meaning, and sees only nonsense 
in the unrelated sentences he is asked to con- 
sider. Consequently, they contend that gram- 
mar should be taught to the native student 
through exercises requiring him to concen- 
trate on meaning, contrasting the meanings 
resulting from various constructions, and dis- 
covering certain grammatical principles in the 
process. Although they have not attempted 
to provide all the specifics for a complete 
course of the type proposed, their discussions 
and limited examples are suggestive. Our pro- 
ducing committees working in the field of 
grammar have produced a number of promis- 
ing types of exercises, but they hope that 
the teachers working with the course will de- 
velop others even more effective. 


More Specific Terminology 

Rarely does one find in recent composition 
books exercises so purely deductive as the 
foregoing example. However, many new 
books still approach grammar too much from 
a static, consumer point of view. The student 
is frequently required only to identify, label, 
pigeonhole, or describe words, phrases, 
clauses, or sentences. The type of grammar 
exercise favored by Chicago curriculum com- 
mittees requires the student to build senten- 
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ces, supply missing parts, change sentences or 
parts thereof from one form to another, or 
to show mastery of general principles by ob- 
serving them in his own themes. Applicable to 
this new type of grammar are the terms 
dynamic, productive, and _ constructional. 
These specific terms seem to be more def- 
initely suggestive than the term func- 
tional, widely used but subject to many 
interpretations. 


Illustrations of Inductive Procedure 

By contrasting the following exercises with 
the foregoing deductive method for teaching 
the concepts of subject and predicate, the 
reader may get an idea of the type of induc- 
tive-deductive procedures which are expected 
to yield improved results in the teaching of 
grammar. (Although these exercises are ad- 
dressed to the pupil as they would appear in 
a text, the answers required have been in- 
serted or indicated for the benefit of the 
reader. ) 

I. The purpose of your study. The teacher 
of English finds in every set of themes that 
she reads plenty of evidence that there are 
many high school students who have a very 
inadequate understanding of sentence struc- 
ture. Some sentence errors are so commonly 
found that teachers of English know them 
professionally as the sentence fragment, the 
run-on sentence, and the nonsense sentence. 
Examples follow. 


A. A run-on sentence. In the “Henry Aldrich” 
drama the characterization is true to life; there 
are such boys as Henry always getting into 
trouble. 

B. A sentence fragment. Through the efforts of 
our great heroes, the United States is what it is 
today. Such men as Washington, Lincoln, and 
Jefferson. 

C. A nonsense sentence. Grammar in everyday 
life can be selected as the most important human 
habit—bad or good, depends upon the 
individual. 


Write a short theme dealing with a limited 
aspect of one of the following topics. When 
reading your theme, your teacher will watch 
carefully for incorrect sentence structure, 
spotting for special attention those students 
who write such so-called sentences as the 
foregoing. Check all of your sentences to 
make sure that your errors are not due to 
carelessness rather than ignorance. 


Harvesting a crop 

Hunting 

Flying a plane 

Studying English 

Buying meat 

Buying material for a dress 


Generally students develop a “sentence 
sense” as a result of wide experiences with 
reading, listening, speaking, and writing. But 
your “sixth sense” must frequently be forti- 
fied by a grammatical understanding of the 
different types of sentence, composed of var- 
ious combinations of the independent and 
dependent clause. Basic to an understanding 
of the clause is an understanding of the 
subject and predicate. 

Il. The subject and precidate. The follow- 
ing exercises are designed to give you experi- 
ence which will enable you not only to iden- 
tify but to use correctly the subject and 
predicate in the clauses which constitute your 
sentences. 
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A. After reading the following excerpt from 
an article which appeared in a high school 
paper, match the items in column one with 
the items in column two, placed at the top 
of the excerpt. Make sure that you match all 
the predicates; one subject has three predi- 
cate verbs. 


1 2 


Subjects (noun or Predicates (verbs) 


pronoun) 1. gives 
(5) it 2. are convalescing 
(7) This 3. read 
(2) men 4. show 
(10) Senn 5. provides 
(8,1) Red Cross 6. help 
(3,4,6) women 7. is 
(9) workers 8. puts 
9. cooperate 
10. had 


In one of the greatest drives ever to be under- 
taken by the American Red Cross, Senn had the 
honor of participating to help Chicago meet its 
quota of $8,750,000. This is a large sum of 
money, but there are many services to which 
the Red Cross puts this money, both at home 
and abroad. 

The Red Cross gives information, counsel, and 
assistance on personal problems; it provides 
recreational activities for servicemen. Red Cross 
workers cooperate with the Army and Navy hos- 
pitals in which men are convalescing from natural 
diseases and from wounds. These women read to 
the men, show motion pictures, and help to make 
the period of convalescence more pleasant. 


What did you discover regarding (a) the 
function — use or service —of the predicate 
verb with reference to its subject — noun or 
pronoun; (b) the subject with a compound 
— more than one — predicate? 

List the simple subjects with their simple 
predicates in chronological order (the time 
order in which they appear in the excerpt). 
Build around them the words and groups of 
words which either add to or subtract from 
their meaning. Strive only for good sense, not 
the exact words of the paragraph. 

B. Change the following statements to 
questions, noting the resulting change, if there 
is a change, in the simple predicate. 





1. Senn had the honor of participating. 

(Did Senn have the honor of participating ?) 
2. The Red Cross gives information. 

(Does the Red Cross give information?) 


What is the position of the subject with 
reference to the predicate verb and its aux- 
ilary (helper) in such interrogative sentences 
as those you have formulated? 

C. Some students do not attempt to vary 
their sentence structure to avoid monotony 
and to facilitate the expression of an idea 
difficult to express. It is rather important that 
you learn to change the regular sentence order 
occasionally. Invert the following sentences. 


1. The night came 
(Came the night.) 

2. The car tumbled over the precipice. 
(Over the precipice tumbled the car.) 


Describe the changes in position of subject 
and predicate resulting from your inversions. 

D. Often one can gain effectiveness or 
avoid repetition by using a specific rather 
than a general simple predicate (verb). Sub- 
stitute appropriate synonyms for the under- 


scored predicate verbs in the following 
sentences. 


1. Citizen John Doe spoke up. 
(Up chirped Citizen John Doe.) 
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2. The silver coin went down, down, down. 
(Down, down, down fell the silver coin.) 


E. Add to the predicates of the following 
sentences words which add to or subtract 
from their meanings. 


1. The pupils sang. 

(The pupils sang with a rollicking rhythm.) 
2. The boy ate. 

(The boy ate sparingly.) 


F. Lengthen the subjects of the foregoing 
sentences by adding to them words which add 
to or subtract from their meanings. Try to 
place words both before and after each sub- 
ject noun. 


1. The pupils sang. 
(High school pupils, both male and female, 
from every region of the city sang.) 

2. The boy ate. 
(Exhausted from his long tramp, the boy 
with the disheveled hair and dirty face ate.) 


G. Combine into one sentence, by use of a 
compound predicate (consisting of more than 
one verb), the thoughts expressed in the fol- 
lowing groups of sentences. 


1. The boys swam. They also fished. 
(The boys swam and fished.) 
2. When I went to school, I often played 
truant. 
When I played truant, I went fishing. @ 
(When I went to school, I often played 
truant and went fishing.) 


H. Insert the verb forms which have been 
omitted from the following paragraph. Two 
of the verbs you will insert are auxiliary 
(helper) verbs. Tell what verbs they assist 
and the difference in the time values which 
they help to express. 


Seaman 2nd Class Bill Nelson, back in Chi- 
cago on his first leave since entering the Navy, 
(has been) at Senn to visit his old friends and 
teachers. Bill (left) Senn as one of the graduat- 
ing class last June and (went) in the Navy two 
months ago. Since that time, he (has been) at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station where he 
has just completed boot training and (is) now 
striking for a gunner’s rating. 


I. Insert the subject nouns and pronouns 
which have been omitted from the following 
paragraphs. One of the subjects you will in- 
sert is compound. Tell of its influence on its 
verb. 


Seaman Nelson said that, although (you) are 
not allowed to go ashore while in basic training 
at the station, plenty of (amusement) and (fun) 
in the form of movies, radio shows, and athletic 
activities are provided. 


J. When properly assembled, the following 
groups of words will constitute’ three 
sentences. 

it will open SGAA is sponsoring 
for all girls at 3:30 next Thursday 
whether they a volley ball tournament 

. in the girls’ gym ... are members or not 

. a team of twelve girls . . . to Mrs. Jones 


today .. . who and hand the names 
. wishes to enter ... any girl . . . should 
form . . . choose a captain. 


(SGAA is sponsoring a volley ball tournament 
for all girls whether they are members or not. 
It will open in the girls’ gym at 3:30 next Thurs- 
day. Any girl who wishes to enter should form a 
team of twelve girls, choose a captain, and hand 
the names to Mrs. Jones today. 


List in one column all the simple subjects 
used in the foregoing six sentences. List after 
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the simple subjects the simple predicates that 
belong with them. 


K. Select the appropriate item from those 


-included in the parentheses. 


Captain Don Bradley of Senn landed the first 
transport plane in North Africa and when Major 
General Jimmy Doolittle (will be forced, is 
forced, was forced) down at Tibessa it (is, were, 
was) Captain Bradley who (flies, flew, flown) 
him back to safety. While at Senn fourteen 
years ago, Don (set, sat, sets) a track record 
that still (will remain, remained, remains) 
unbroken. 


What did you note with reference to the 
agreement of the verb with its subject, and 
the sequence of tense (time relationship ex- 
pressed by the verb)? 


L. Reconstruct the following sentences in 
such a manner that the subject and predicate 
in the underlined clause will no longer be 
needed. 


1. Elliott Taylor is now serving Uncle Sam 

even though he is not in uniform. 
(Though not in uniform, Elliott Taylor is 
now serving Uncle Sam.) 

2. Shirley Cywan, who is assistant editor of 
the Senn News, is now in charge of the 
Edgewater News Office. 

(Shirley Cywan, assistant editor of the Senn 
News, is now in charge of the Edgewater 
News office.) 


III. You must have a great deal of work 
with clauses and sentences of different struc- 
tures— simple, compound, complex, and 
compound-complex — before you will be able 
to write clear and effective sentences, if you 
have not already mastered the art. However, 
the work done thus far with subjects and 
predicates should have brought you nearer 
your goal. Write another short composition 
on a limited aspect of one of the subjects 
listed under section I, in order that you and 
your teacher may observe the extent to which 
your ability to construct acceptable sentences 
has improved as a result of your study of the 
function of the subject and predicate. 


Appraising Results 

After appraising the results of her instruc- 
tion in terms of the improvement of her 
students in avoiding the common sentence 
fauits, the teacher who has sensed the im- 
portance of teaching grammar for the pur- 
pose of improving her students’ writing and 
speech will determine for her particular class 
the amount and nature of further grammatical 
instruction needed. Of course, she will prob- 
ably wish to give her pupils an understanding 
of other related items — such as the types of 
sentence, the clause, and the modifier — be- 
fore giving further instruction regarding the 
subject and predicate. These latter topics 
have been used simply by way of illustration 
of the types of grammatical exercise which 
the high school teachers of Chicago think 
give promise of improving the results of 
instruction in grammar. 

OO 
A Superintendent's Obligation 

I am under obligation to one group. That 
group is made up of all the boys and girls of 
this school district. I do owe them every ounce 
of strength, energy, intelligence, and educational 


leadership I possess.— Clyde Parker, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Moline, Ii. 








School-Board Procedures, With Special 


Reference to the Use of Hearings 


Jesse B. Sears* 


1. Need for Study of School-Board Methods 

An examination of the literature on school administration reveals 
that no very complete study has been made of the methods by which 
the work of school boards may be performed.’ The task seems to have 
been regarded as a simple one, for which no very systematic planning 
and no very technical procedures are required and in the performance 
of which, perhaps, no very basic principles are involved. This may 
have been true of school-board work in most cases a hundred years 
ago, when school systems were small and education was mainly a 
matter of tradition, but it is far from true in most schools today. As 
soon as education becomes a science, even in a modest sense, it begins 
to require study for its proper management; or, as soon as the nature 
of a school service begins to be dictated by the laws of learning and 
teaching and by a regard for our social and political philosophies, 
instead of by precedent and the personal likes or whims of parents, 
voters, pressure groups, and school-board members, that moment the 
whole process of management, from policy forming to classroom con- 
trol, must be shifted from a personal to a scientific Basis. In the field 
of administration this transition has been entered upon, but to date it 
is far from complete. 

Most school boards are familiar with and make use of budgets, of 
salary schedules, of accounting records, and of contracts and other 
business instruments in their work. They are familiar with such direct 
controls over the schools as that of choosing a superintendent, that of 
authorizing curriculums, and that of approving procedures and plans 
of educational organization. They are familiar with such means of 
keeping a check on the personnel and on the effectiveness of their own 
policies as that of requiring reports, that of fixing standards, norms, 
and specifications, and that of questioning their superintendent. In 
many instances, however, the use made of these various controls is 
far short of what it should be. Too often the budget is viewed as a 
legal requirement to be met and not as a device for expressing the 
proposed program of instruction for the ensuing year in financial terms. 
Thus the budget law becomes an instrument of restraint rather than 
a constructive help. One could go through the various board tools and 
procedures and with little difficulty show that this criticism is equally 
true of the use now being made of many of the modern tools of 
board management. 

A few of the many methods, procedures, and techniques available to 
school boards have been examined and interpreted for their use in 
managing education. In some of these cases the method has been 
examined, not only as a legal or business instrument, when it is of that 
class, not only as an efficiency device, but especially for its bearing 
upon education.” The budget is a legal control, it is a device for ready, 
accurate, and speedy review of the schools’ moneys and their uses; 
but beyond this it reflects, also, the plan of educational service the 
board has pledged to provide for the people. To meet legal and effici- 
ency requirements no educational thinking of consequence would be 
required in budget making, but when the budget becomes also an 
educational device then it is a means whereby, if necessary, the board 
can force its staff to do serious long-term planning for instruction and 
can check the progress of that work against this plan. 


*Professor of School Administration, Stanford University. 

1For a partial analysis of the problem see “School Board Control The Necessary 
Tools and Procedures,” in Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVIII: 561-580. 
November, 1942, by the present writer. 

*The writer has tried to do this for the board’s book of rules. See “Rules and Regu- 
lations — Their Nature and Place in a System of School Administration.”” THe AMERICAN 
Scoot Boarp Journat, March, April, and May numbers, 1943. Many studies of budget 
control, salary schedules, accounting, and inventorying have been made, in some cases 
at least, from this educational viewpoint. 


One method very widely used in public administration, municipal, 
state, and national alike, but which, so far, has found no very clearly 
defined or extensive place in school administration is that of conduct- 
ing hearings. Hearings before Senate or House committees, or before 
such administrative tribunals as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or the Office of Price Administration are continuous daily occurrences. 
Hearings before state legislative committees or state railroad com- 
missions or tax equalization boards are equally common. Hearings 
before city councils or their boards of safety are familiar to all. But 
hearings before school boards are less frequent and apparently much 
less favored as a method of getting work done. It is proposed to ex- 
amine here the nature and the possibilities of this method with a view 
to determining its proper place in school-board management. 


2. Realm of Board Activity 

Before defining hearings, however, it will be desirable to define the 
field and the nature of school-board work to which the method may 
be applied. One can assume little or nothing about the suitability of 
any methods, procedures, or techniques of board management without 
consideration of the realm of school-board action. This involves the 
materials and personnel to be managed, together with the ends to 
which, the activities or program through which, and the circumstances 
under which the management must be carried on. Furthermore, it 
matters whether the management is to be effected by one person, by 
a board or committee, or by the people direct. All these are limiting 
factors with reference to which school-board methods must be chosen. 
To this view as an approach to the study of board methods there 
seems but one alternative — the view that management is the applica- 
tion of a purely external superpower or intelligence that is self- 
sufficient, and that imposes itself upon whatever it manages. This is an 
inadequate explanation of this latter view but it may serve to empha- 
size the need for an examination of the limiting factors of the approach 
here assumed. 

Taking the school board and its functions as they now stand in law, 
the function of the school board is mainly legislative in character. 
Although this view is now commonly accepted in theory it is not so 
fully applied in practice, where the line of cleavage between legislative 
and administrative action has been found much more difficult to 
establish. The truth is the two are often but separate phases of a 
single action or decision. The decision may be an act of legislation, but 
the process of reaching it may have been carried on in part by the 
board’s executive, and it may have ended as an order for action.’ 
Giving an order is an executive and not a legislative function. So, when 
the school board orders the superintendent to do something it would 
seem to be leaving legislation behind and entering the field of adminis- 
tration. But for an important distinction this would be true. Without 
the slightest doubt it often is true. The distinction is this: When a 
board orders its superintendent to do something it has in reality not 
given an order. Rather, it has made a decision, passed an act, legislated, 
as to how something is to be done. Like all other legislation the decision 
or act (not order) is handed to the executive for application to the 
schools. This serves merely to illustrate the need for a careful analysis 
of the various phases of the total process of school government, a part 


8A law making it mandatory that a specified officer do a certain thing is in a sense 
a case of a legislative body giving an order. In reality, however, the legislative process 
ended when the act was passed and made the law of the country and it is the law, not 
the legislature, that orders action through an executive. A school board can, appropriately, 
and does perform an administrative act when it selects and when it dismisses a super- 
intendent; just as the legislative branch of our Federal Government performs a judicial 
function when it impeaches an officer; but such departure from the purely legislative 
role is seldom provided for in law and rarely is necessary or desirable in practice 
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of which, in this case, is performed by the board and a part by the 
superintendent. 


Analysis of Board Legislation 

The connection between or the interlocking of legislative and ad- 
ministrative work need not and would not be such a point of confusion 
if the total process of legislation were properly analyzed and things 
called by their right names. The enactment of a law or a policy 
involves several steps: 

1. The need for a policy must be felt and brought to the board’s 
attention. 

2. The need must be defined in terms of purposes, facts, and 
conditions. 

3. Evidence on how to satisfy the need must be assembled and 
analyzed. 

4. Principles upon which to base a plan of action (that is, a policy) 
must be formulated. 

5. The needed act (rule or law or decision) must be formulated and 
exhaustively studied. 

6. The act must be passed by vote. 

Need for board legislation may be sensed first by a school child, or 
a parent, or a teacher, or a principal, or by the superintendent and 
any one of these may bring the need to the attention of the board. 
Again, a need may remain so long unnoticed by the authorities that it 
becomes a subject of conversation and annoyance until taken up by 
some organization which brings it to the attention of superintendent or 
board. Ideally, the superintendent should have been first to discover, 
to define, and to bring any such need to the attention of the board. 
This a superintendent may do before having developed full information 
upon the need and before having formulated any proposal as a basis 
for a policy to fit the need. Eventually the superintendent will do all 
this as a part of his regular administrative responsibilities. 

With information before it the board will deliberate upon the prob- 
lem and upon the proposed policy. If a policy is not proposed but the 
facts as to need are convincing, then the board must formulate a 
proposal, which, having been examined and tested as far as possible, 
the board will enact by its vote. In its deliberations a board may 
discover need for additional facts and may ask its executive to have 
such facts prepared. In some cases the board may need to consider 
the attitude and interests of the public, in which case it may desire 
to confer with selected individuals or selected organizations. 

The process of getting, organizing, and interpreting information for 
use in formulating the legislation is the first step taken after the need 
for legislation has been recognized. The legislative body must have the 
information and so must find a method for getting it. In our congress 
or state legislature or city council this part of legislating is likely to 
be handled by a committee and information to be gotten by use of 
hearings and investigations. It is at this stage that the legislation is 
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worked out as to its form and major content. Following this comes 
debate, resulting in alterations and refinements, and finally the vote, 
favorable or opposed to passage. With a school board, committees 
often are used to formulate legislation also, but this method is not as 
highly regarded as it was when we had very large school boards. Either 
with or without board committees, however, the need for board legis- 
lation is likely to be brought to light and to the attention of the board 
by its executive officer, the superintendent. Discovering such needs is 
an administrative responsibility. 


Proper Sphere of Board Action 

Most superintendents are familiar with such illustrations of confusion 
as to where board responsibility begins and ends. Until this confusion 
is cleared up boards will continue to extend their activities beyond 
the proper limits of their realms, and for this, no doubt, to use 
methods not suited to use within their proper spheres. Good board 
methods are methods suited to: (1) making policies; (2) making 
decisions or authorizing actions or agreements; (3) checking, verifying, 
evaluating the effects of their actions.‘ In each of these three areas 
it is easily possible for a board to infringe upon the realm of the 
superintendent. 

The board is responsible for preparing channels through which 
authority may be permitted to flow from constitutional and statutory 
sources down to those responsible for the specific items of school busi- 
ness. At one point the schools will require a broad interpretation or 
extension of the law in the form of a general policy, at another they 
will require specific action, to authorize or to legalize, as, the signature 
to a contract, or the authorization of a budget, or a change in salary 
schedule, or a proposed extension of the curriculum. The superin- 
tendent and his staff of experts decide questions of education — the 
needs and how to meet them; the board examines proposals, criticizes 
them, asks for more information, perhaps, and finally approves or 
rejects the proposal. Proposals for legislation may arise within the 
membership of the board, but, if so, the implications of such proposals 
should be thoroughly examined by the superintendent for their pos- 
sible educational and administrative implications. If a board should 
enact one of its own proposals without giving the superintendent full 
opportunity to study and react to the proposal, it would be infringing 
upon his authority. If the superintendent failed to insist upon his 
right (as the board’s executive) to perform this service, he would be 
neglecting his duty as administrator.° 

(To be continued) 


‘The border line that separates rule by law from rule by man in education, as in all 
government, is difficult to establish. A board can hardly be said to be out of its field 
when it makes decisions that should be, but are not, made by its superintendent. It is 
out of its field only if it continues to make such decisions instead of getting a com- 
petent superintendent. 

5A law that creates a lay board would hardly be rational if it were to delegate to that 
board the power to settle technical and scientific questions. The fact that the same 
law requires that technical and scientific school employees be certificated further confirms 
this as a right and obligation of the superintendent. 








READJUSTMENT AND RE-EDUCATION 
OF WARWORKERS 


During the war millions of additional 
workers have been drawn into wartime em- 
ployment. Many of these new workers, as well 
as those who were already engaged in indus- 
try, have benefited by one or another of a 
number of government education and train- 
ing programs. In addition, other millions have 
acquired special technical and _ vocational 
skills in the course of their work with the 
armed services and through special courses of 
training provided by those services. In gen- 
eral, the number of those trained in the trades 
and skills and employments of industry will 
be greater than it has ever been before. 

_ There would appear, therefore, to be a 
limited need for vocational training and job 
training for the industrial population during 
the readjustment period. However, a great 
amount of wartime training has been limited 
m scope. Industrial jobs have been broken 


down into their component parts, and workers 
have been trained to perform particular opera- 
tions as they are required in individual plants 
under a system of war production. It is far 
from certain that the workers who have 
learned these particular operations can find 
a market for their experience in peacetime 
industry, which will be more diversified in 
character and will embody more general and 
more diversified trade skills. Jobs in civilian 
life will appear in new constellations. It may 
also be expected that new industries will 
appear which require training for new opera- 
tions and new jobs. 

The Federal Government should assist in 
providing an extension of educational services 
for workers displaced from employment be- 
cause of demobilization and the termination 
of war contracts, to equip them for employ- 
ment in peacetime industry. Training should 
be confined to occupations in which there is 
an unsupplied demand for specially trained 
workers and to new trades and occupations 


which are developing in civilian industry. 

Young workers who have been drawn into 
war industry and who would otherwise have 
continued their education in schools, high 
schools, or colleges constitute a special prob- 
lem. Their need is for general, rather than for 
vocational, education or job training. It is 
not within the province of this Conference to 
recommend a special educational program to 
meet their needs. We would, however, point 
out that the need exists and that it should 
be met by a general restoration and strength- 
ening of the educational facilities during the 
readjustment period. In this period it is 
desirable that these young people whose edu- 
cation has been interrupted should find a 
place in educational institutions rather than 
in the labor market. We recognize that they 
will be relatively mature for their years and 
that, in order to maintain their interest and 
meet their needs, there may be required an 
adjustment in the content, scope, and methods 
of our educational institutions. 
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Teacher Criticism of 
School Boards 


IF THE question were asked whether the 
relations between boards of education and 
the teaching profession throughout this 
country were harmonious and satisfactory, 
the answer generally would be in the af- 
firmative. Differences are usually ironed 
out through the intervention of the super- 
intendent, followed by committee delibera- 
tion and board adjustment. 

Occasionally, however, a teacher be- 
comes irked at something that the board 
has done and inadvertently or in the heat 
of passion, voices a sharp criticism where 
it will be publicly heard. When such a 
criticism is based on facts and follows 
after a reasonable attempt on the teacher’s 
part to obtain an adjustment of a wrong 
inflicted upon him or upon an entire group, 
there can be no valid objection on the part 
of the school board. Action in satisfaction 
of the aggrieved party may be hard, but 
it is the only democratic and fair way 
out. When on the other hand, the teacher’s 
criticism is hasty and lacking in justice, 
or when the honor and dignity of the 
board are unfairly questioned, it is the 
duty of the board to meet the situation 
with a proper reprimand and even with 
outright dismissal. School-board members 
may not be too sensitive in the matter of 
criticism, but they must resent unfairness 
and they cannot tolerate evidences of in- 
subordination or public disrespect. 

It is unfortunate that some leaders of 
teachers’ organizations feel that every pro- 
posal for a change in school policy must 
be viewed with distrust and that any de- 
parture which does not make the teacher’s 
lot directly easier must be condemned. 
This attitude unquestionably sets up cor- 
responding feelings in school-board mem- 
bers, and when accompanied by political 
manipulation, is the basis of disregard 
which many citizens have for teacher 
groups. Fortunately, these impulsive out- 
bursts of individuals do not occur very 
often and even the antagonism of group 
leaders remains more or less within the 
family circle of the school system. When 
they do become public property and as- 
sume the character of a scandal, their dis- 
turbing effect upon the school system is 
serious and wartants board action. 
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It is well in this matter to remember 
that the board of education has a rather 
complete remedy within its hands. Good 
leadership on the part of the board presi- 
dent and superintendent, a genuine atti- 
tude of good will toward the teacher staff, 
expressed in the stated policy of the board 
and in the day by day dealings with in- 
dividual teachers, will obviate practically 
all such outbursts of criticism. Above all, 
the differences which arise must be handled 
democratically; the employee must have 
an opportunity to express himself in the 
proper place and proper manner without 
fear of reprisal by his immediate super- 
visors. The procedures for adjusting pro- 
tests must be orderly and without noise. 
Relationships must be clearly defined and 
the board must not take sides, except for 
the children and for complete fairness. 
Harmonious cooperation and good educa- 
tional services are worth-while watchwords. 


A Decade of Lowered 
Teaching Service? 


THE school executives who are fighting 
to maintain adequate teaching staffs in 
smaller cities and rural situations are 
looking forward to a decade of lowered 
teaching efficiency due to the present em- 
ployment of personally less able and poorly 
trained men and women. This is certain 
to occur unless steps are taken to insure 
the return of the abler teachers — espe- 
cially the men — who have left to enter 
the armed forces, and to cause the auto- 
matic removal of the new teachers who 
are not fully up to desired standards. The 
large cities which have accepted plans for 
indeterminate probationary service will be 
able to protect themselves, but the smaller 
communities and the rural areas will be 
practically helpless, especially where ten- 
ure automatically follows two or three 
years of teaching. 

The loss of enrollment in teachers’ col- 
leges gives promise that the problem of 
lowered personnel efficiency will be of long 
duration. The new teachers for at least 
four or five years to come will be ex- 
tremely limited in number unless steps 
are taken at a very early date to make 
training courses and teaching careers more 
attractive to high school seniors. 

Under present circumstances, it seems 
to be the immediate duty of the school 
boards to renew their efforts to hold all 
satisfactory teachers even to the extent 
of getting deferments for married men, to 
make teaching more satisfactory finan- 
cially, and to raise teaching to a higher 
position of respect in the community. In- 
service programs of training must be 
made effective in raising undertrained and 
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inexperienced teachers to the best possible 
level of efficiency. The quicker the over- 
age and personality-problem teachers are 
removed the better for the children. 


The School Superintendency 
and Tenure Law 


THE question whether a school superin- 
tendent is entitled to tenure protection 
the same as other professional employees 
of a school system frequently finds its 
way into the courts of law. A school su- 
perintendent who has been dismissed ap- 
peals to the court either on the plea that 
he is the victim of discrimination or else 
that the statutory processes as to the mode 
and manner of the dismissal have been 
violated. 

The question has arisen whether a 
school superintendent, unless specifically 
mentioned in the law, can claim tenure 
rights. An interesting case is now before 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota. Super- 
intendent Eelkema, who served Duluth 
for seven years, was dropped at the ex- 
piration of his contract. He contended 
that the office of superintendent comes 
within the province of tenure security and 
on that ground demands redress. The 
board of education, on the other hand, 
argued that the appointment of a school 
executive is purely contractual, and hence 
does not come within the meaning of the 
tenure law. 

The subject, however, deserves more 
than passing interest. The official life of 
the school superintendency has _ been 
lengthened in recent years. Changes are 
less frequent than they were a decade or 
two ago. Time and experience have taught 
that a superintendent cannot be judged 
on his record in a year or two. He may 
initiate a program which requires a long 
span of time to develop. 

The fact that a board of education drops 
its superintendent at the end of a few 
years would imply that his selection was 
hastily and unwisely made. And here it 
should be said that no task in the whole 
range of school administration is more 
important than the selection of a school 
superintendent. If the choice has been 
made with a complete understanding as 
to what the office requires, and a proper 
scrutiny of the several candidates has been 
made, then a reasonable tenure of service 
may be assured. 

The question may be urged whether 
tenure protection would enable the in- 
cumbent to perform his task in a more 
fearless and more efficient manner. 
Wouldn’t it be well to give the superin- 
tendent a free hand and protect him 
against political manipulation and the 
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interference of selfish interests? Wouldn’t 
reasonable security, assured by tenure, 
make for a higher type of administrative 
service? The answer, it would seem, is 
obvious. 

In the administration of public affairs 
civil service laws usually govern. Em- 
ployees are subjected to competitive exam- 
ination and cannot be dismissed unless the 
cause for dismissal is established. The 
executive who presides over them does 
not, as a rule, come under civil service 
protection. He is an officer by grace of 
the political party whose cause he 
espouses. 

The position of the school superintendent 
in several respects is different from the 
executive in local, state, or national gov- 
ernment. In the first instance, the school 
superintendent is a professional man whose 
scholarship, training, and experience con- 
stitute a major asset which must be re- 
garded as such. In the second place, it 
becomes clear that a professional worker 
of that type cannot fulfill the job for 
which he is hired unless he is free from 
political domination and logrolling. He 
must be guaranteed tenure security in his 
position if he is to round out the full 
possibilities of his mission. 


School War Services 


THE approaching close of the second year 
of war finds the American people con- 
fident of victory and determined to make 
every possible sacrifice necessary to assure 
the earliest possible return to a _ peace 
economy and the democratic way of life. 
Military authorities and conservative ci- 
vilian observers urge the necessity of press- 
ing every aspect of the war effort on the 
home front, with increased attention to 
full utilization of man power and mate- 
rials for the military forces. Any letup of 
production and any reduction in the con- 
servation of essential materials will delay 
the day of victory, with unnecessary loss 
of life and waste of economic resources. 

The entire situation suggests the neces- 
sity of a re-examination of the services 
which the schools are giving to the war 
effort. True, the teachers are handling the 
rationing of food and other civilian prod- 
ucts with almost flawless satisfaction. But 
every school system may well ask whether 
a sufficient impetus is still given to essential 
educational services, such as the physical 
education and preinduction courses. Are 
the science and instruction 
being evaluated and redirected in terms of 
the repeated expression of Army and Navy 
needs? Children rarely can maintain a 
high level of interest for long periods of 
time. Are the boys and girls taking the 
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TWO WAYS TO DEAL WITH VANDALISM IN THE SCHOOLS 


Victory Corps, the Red Cross, and Youth 
War Services generally as a matter of 
course, returning to their earlier interests 
of athletic sports and movies? Are teach- 
ing staffs losing a bit of the high dedica- 
tion which marked the early months of 
the war? Are they giving attention to the 
rising problems of delinquency among 
youth? Are they sharing in the solution of 
civic and social problems of the commu- 
nity growing out of the profound dis- 
turbance of family life, of occupations, of 
personal life? It may sound trite but it 
is important that the schools and the 
teachers become than ever com- 
munity leaders in solving the serious 
moral, social, and cultural difficulties of 
this year of war. 


more 


The school business departments, too, 
have a duty to review their economic 
practices and to fully use their oppor- 
tunities to save fuel and operating mate- 
rials, and to conserve the school plant 
until the day when remodeling and re- 


placements of worn-out heating plants 
and electric and sanitary installations 
again will be possible. 

Despite .all the shortages in personnel 
which are added to the heavy war serv- 
ice burdens of the year, the school boards 
and their executives have the further ob- 
ligation of planning actively and broadly 
for solving the peacetime reconstruction 
problems which shortly will be before us. 





ADHERING TO THE THREE R’S 


Under the old system often the pupils were not 
told how the fundamental subjects they studied 
applied to life. In an effort to overcome this con- 
dition, methods of teaching began to swing the 
other way, and problems of life were taken up 
without being based on the fundamentals. Un- 
doubtedly in many instances the pendulum swung 
too far. Real, efficient educational methods must 
lie somewhere between the two extremes. It is 
our job to find this common meeting ground, 
and we will do it.—Dr. C. C. Trillingham, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 
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FM Radio for Education Urged— 
James L. Fly Points to School 
Opportunity 


The majority of the postwar educational 
problems must be met with immediate atten- 
tion if tomorrow’s schools are not to be de- 
prived of priceless advancements in modern 
invention. The reservation of a section of 
FM — “radio’s new subdivision” —for edu- 
cational systems gives schools an opportunity 
to take advantage of a new tool of com- 
munication exactly suited to many of their 
needs. But the questions of FM’s importance 
to education; how it can be lost to education; 
how it can be used to advance education; its 
costs; and the way it can be obtained, must 
be answered before educators realize the 
necessity of immediate and thorough investi- 
gation. 

Already in use in the four large school 
systems of New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and San Francisco, FM (frequency modula- 
tion) has proved an asset to schools not 
only as an educational and supplementary 
feature, but because it can be valuably used 
for promotional work as well. Schools can 
prepare now by making inquiries as to the 
cost of the equipment, as well as considering 
the type of program that they can most ef- 
fectively maintain after the war. 

In the course of a speech delivered on 
September 17 in Washington, before the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, James 
Lawrence Fly, chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, informed educators 
of the developments that had been made 
on establishing education FM radio stations 
after the war. He announced that five educa- 
tional channels have been set aside in this 
country exclusively for the use of noncom- 
mercial educational institutions. 

“Those five channels afford room for hun- 
dreds of FM stations all over the country,” 
Mr. Fly explained. “It is not unlikely that 
every school board or other educational body 
which so desires can find room*on one of 
these channels for a long time to come. 
Moreover, the five are among the choicest 
channels in the spectrum; they immediately 
adjoin the 35 channels set aside for commer- 
cial FM broadcasting, so that programs broad- 
cast on these channels will be audible not 
merely on special school receivers but on 
most ordinary FM home receivers as well. 
The rules of the Federal Communications 
Commission specifically provide for adult 
educational and other programs aimed at the 
community generally to be broadcast over 
the school stations, provided only that they 
remain noncommercial. Thus, education now 
has what it has sought through bitter battle 
over more than a decade—a home of its 
own on the air.” 

Recalling the enthusiasm that colleges and 
schools displayed in the early 1920’s when 
broadcasting came into its own in America 
and the gradual “falling by the wayside” that 
has left but few survivors of the group of 
pioneer educational stations, Mr. Fly stressed 
the necessity of not only immediate but con- 


centrated and complete attention to the op- 
portunity offered by FM. 

“Those choice channels were not set aside 
for absentees. The ether is far too crowded, 
the pressure from other interests seeking to 
use radio far too great, to permit continued 
reservation of these channels, unless educators 
actually get busy and fill them with educa- 
tional systems. There is no room for what 
the railroad industry calls ‘deadheading.’ If 
education doesn’t want and doesn’t need those 
channels, and if it doesn’t prove its desires 
and needs by actually making intensive use 
of them, history is going to repeat itself, and 
education will again find that it is left with 
memories of a lost opportunity.” 


Stating that some persons have blamed the old 
Federal Radio Commission for the tendency of 
educational broadcasting to drop off, Mr. Fly 
conceded that the old system plus the monopo- 
listic policies within the broadcasting industry 
should be blamed partially, but educators them 
selves have also attributed to their own failure. 

“As competition in the radio field became more 
and more intense,” commented Mr. Fly, “as 
equipment became better and therefore more ex- 
pensive, as program quality rose and therefore 
required more effort, too many educational sta- 
tions tended first to lag behind, and thereafter to 
abandon their licenses. After 1929, when educa 
tional budget problems became particularly acute, 
educational radio stations were among the first to 
feel the ax.” 

But according to Mr. Fly, “all that is now 
ancient history and FM opens a new chapter for 
schools and educational institutions interested in 
advancing through and with radio. The Commis 
sion has assigned a sufficient number of choice 
frequencies and has established rules and regula 
tions governing noncommercial education FM 
stations which should allow ample latitude. 

“There are some things we cannot do for you. 
We can’t build stations for you. We can’t operate 
stations for you, and we can’t supply programs 
for you. These are things education must supply 
for itself. And it must do so promptly if its 
channels are to be maintained. For if education 
does not move into the home set aside for it, 
there will be plenty of others who will first seek 
and then demand admission to the vacant 
rooms. 

“On the new FM band you're going to be 
traveling in fast company. Your progress will be 
competing, so far as general listeners at least are 
concerned, with the best that commercial radio 
can offer. And remember, it’s easy to play hookey 
from a radio school. A mere twist of the dial will 
shut out seventeenth-century history or trigo 
nometry and bring in Jack Benny or the results 
of the World Series 

“In one sense, of course, all radio is educa 
tional, for better or worse. The local commercial 
stations and the networks alike are educating 
listeners every hour of the day or night. I sup- 
pose the symphony and the opera are music 
education, whether they are treated in the class 
room or are sponsored by a roofing company. 
Similarly, the news programs which have done so 
much to make commercial radio an indispensable 
part of our daily lives are no less educational 
because they are not called courses in current 
events. The techniques for reaching and impress- 
ing mass audiences so skillfully developed by 
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DR. HOMER W. ANDERSON GOES TO NEWTON 


Dr. Homer W. Anderson, formerly director of the edu- 
cation section, of the War Finance Division in the United 
States Treasury, has resigned and has accepted an ap- 
pointment as acting superintendent of schools at Newton, 
Mass 





commercial radio can and indeed must be ap- 
plied, though perhaps in somewhat modified 
form, if the new educational FM stations are to 
live up to their promise. 

“By that I don’t mean to suggest that such 
slogans as ‘the square of the hypotenuse is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the other two sides’ 
should be set to music and plugged home to the 
tune of ‘twice as much for a nickle too — Pepsi 
Cola is the drink for you.’ But I do want to sug- 
gest that the dramatic and narrative techniques 
which have proved successful in commercial com- 
petition are not without their lessons to the edu- 
cator seeking a new and sensitive medium. Much 
progress has already been made in the direction 
of introducing “listener interest” in educational 
programs. If the new FM stations are to succeed, 
that progress must continue. 

“It is certainly not too early to begin plans for 
these five educational channels. During the war 
period, of course, equipment and man-power 
shortages are preventing immediate expansion. 
After the war, however, equipment will be freely 
available; plans should be laid now to get going 
at the earliest possible date. For inevitably after 
this war, there will have to be a reshuffle of fre- 
quency assignments. Whole new portions of the 
spectrum formerly deemed useless have been 
opened up through wartime research, while the 
expanding need for world-wide communications 
and especially the vast new aviation uses of radio 
will in all probability crowd the postwar ether 
even more tightly than the comparatively smaller 
spectrum was jammed before the war. In such a 
reshuffle the friends of educational radio will 
certainly want to hold their own. If their 
plans are ready and they can show both the real 
use to which educational frequencies are being 
put and the proposed use for which plans have 
been fully laid, the necessary frequencies will no 
doubt remain available. But if lethargy prevails 
and others seeking to expand their own services 
are able to show that the channels reserved for 
educational stations are going to waste, then it 
will almost certainly be either difficult or impos- 
sible to continue the reservation of unused 
frequencies.” 

PRN , 
PERSONAL NEWS 
® Dr. Atserto C. Bonascut, a holdover member of 
the New York City board of education, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of higher education 
The successor of Dr. Bonaschi on the board will be 
named by Mayor LaGuardia. 
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Wisconsin Modernizes Its 
Rural School Plant 


John Wyngaard’ 


In three short years and after battling 
successfully strenuous and sustained opposi- 
tion from many sources, veteran State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction John Cal- 
lahan has significantly altered the rural school 
map of Wisconsin. More than 800 rural 
schools which the state superintendent, real- 
istic educators, and informed political leaders 
agreed are neither necessary nor efficient, 
have disappeared under his pen as he prose- 
cuted vigorously a rural school modernization 
program authorized by the legislature in 1939. 

The program is not yet completed, but the 
state superintendent’s staff is tapering off 
activity. Remaining school consolidation work 
is under the supervision of Harry E. Merritt, 
state supervisor of secondary schools. Dur- 
ing the past three years, W. B. Senty, Victor 
E. Kimball, and the state school head himself 
were engaged in countless surveys, hearings, 
and studies which brought about the elimina- 
tion of the closed rural schools. Without that 
achievement the current shortage of rural 
teachers in Wisconsin would be far more 
grave, would have far more serious implica- 
tions for the educational welfare of country 
youth. 

On July 1, 1938, Wisconsin had 7408 school 
districts. Then in 1939, after previous sug- 
gestions and appeals made during a long 
superintendency had been ignored or brushed 
aside, the legislature gave the white-haired 
school head of the state the authority he had 
long desired to undertake a modernization 
program. The legislature gave the state de- 
partment the authority to attach districts 
with valuations of less than $100,000 to 
contiguous districts. As a result of the vigi- 
lant application of that law in the three years 
since, the number of school districts at last 
count had been reduced to about 6600. 

The consolidation program — or “modern- 
ization” program, as the state department 
staff calls it—has two primary objectives: 
(1) improvement of the quality of instruc- 
tion and school facilities available to young- 
sters who must obtain their elementary edu- 
cation in the rural district school; (2) elimi- 
nation of useless expenditures for useless 
schools, for the relief of the Wisconsin 
taxpayer. 

Always, explain the state office workers, 
the first objective was the primary con- 
sideration. Always consolidation moves were 
charted in recognition of local geographical 
considerations, transportation facilities, and 
other factors involving the convenience and 
comfort of rural residents and their school- 
age children. Generally the schools closed 
through annexation were schools of small en- 
rollment falling below the $100,000 valua- 
tion figure established by the legislature as 
minimal. But a small enrollment in_ itself 
did not dictate a consolidation order. Roads, 
distance of travel to the next nearest school- 
house, and related factors were considered. 


“In many counties an incidental result of the 
program is a considerable saving in educational 


4Madison, Wis. 


expenditures. Consolidations that will improve 
the educational advantages of rural boys and girls 
are made just as readily if costs are increased as 
if they are decreased, but the net result is a con- 
siderable saving in the costs of education,” the 
state department has explained in _ official 
memoranda. 

Superintendent Callahan explains that he has 
not exercised his literal legal authority in many 
cases, among them such as these: (1) where the 
children or their parents will be inconvenienced 
to an unreasonable degree; (2) where it will 
necessitate new school cémstruction; (3) where 
it will place the district*involved into an un- 
usually high tax area; (4) where it will close 
schools or eliminate teachers required to serve the 
educational needs of boys and girls; (5) where 
there are reasons for believing that the net results 
are less satisfactory operating units than those 
in existence. 


Background of the Problem 


Wisconsin’s rural school system, like those of 
other agricultural states, have changed little since 
the earliest settlement — when Wisconsin pioneers 
with an appreciation of democratic ideals set 
about to provide a system of district schools 
under local control and management. Literally 
millions of Wisconsin citizens have graduated 
from those thousands of rural schools, and the 
sentimental traditions of “the little red school- 
house” have sprung up in Wisconsin as elsewhere. 

Yet economic conditions have changed so tre- 
mendously in past decades, and there have been 
such immense technological advances that the 
pioneer network of rural schools began to lose 
its usefulness and efficacy. Schoolmen realized the 
changing conditions, and leaders of Wisconsin 
education for years had suggested modernization 
of the rural school plant. But the sentimental 
legends of the “little red schoolhouse” were 
deeply ingrained, and for years Superintendent 
Callahan appealed for legislative action in vain. 
That identical factor was almost the exclusive 
cause of the defensive fight which had been 
forced upon the superintendent’s staff since the 
legislature acted in 1939. First there were appeals 
to the courts. They were fought through to the 
state supreme court which upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the law. Then the program became 
an issue in the superintendent’s re-election, but 
he won vindication by winning re-election. Twice 
opponents of the program appealed to the legis- 
lature for repeal or modification of the law. The 
last time, only a few weeks ago, they nearly 
succeeded. The legislature adopted amendments 
which in the opinion of qualified observers would 
have scuttled the program and made impossible 
further progress at state department initiative. 

But the idea of modernization found a sup- 
porter in the acting governor, Walter S. Good- 
land, former teacher, editor, lawyer, farmer, and 
member of the legislature. The governor recited 
the record of the state department, called atten 
tion to the improvements in educational oppor- 
tunity in annexation and consolidation, and 
pointed to the substantial reductions in state and 
county outlays for local school budgets. That 
program, said Gov. Goodland, must continue. He 
vetoed the legislature’s proposal, and although 
the issue was in doubt for days, the lawmakers 
sustained his veto by a narrow margin. 


Conditions 
Two years ago 5673 Wisconsin school districts 
either employed only one teacher or no teacher 
at all, the state superintendent recalls. The 734 
districts which did not employ teachers trans- 
ported their school-age children to other district 
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schools. Of the total, only 1224 districts operated 
schools with an average daily attendance of 20 
or more but less than 30 — which the state staff 
regards as the ideal standard. “Hence only 21.6 
per cent of the districts had enough children, but 
not too many, for a satisfactory operating one- 
room rural school unit,” the department explains, 

Those smaller schools became the principal 
targets of the state program, and comprise the 
majority of the more than 800 eliminated. As the 
work was launched, the department established 
these principal objectives for its men as they 
traveled around the 56,000 square mile area of 
a predominantly rural state: (1) give rural chil- 
dren, wherever and whenever possible, the bene- 
fit of attending schools in which 20 to 25 pupils 
are in average daily attendance; (2) keep the 
need for transportation of school children at a 
minimum; (3) equalize teacher loads where 
some schools are too large and others too small: 
(4) equalize the tax burden for local school sup- 
port and distribute income from utility or forest 
crop taxes more widely wherever they are factors 
in financing of local schools; (5) eliminate or alter 
district boundaries wherever they prevent chil- 
dren from attending the most conveniently 
located school, and try to make it possible for 
children to attend school in the districts of their 
residence. 

Public Reaction 

Superintendent Callahan’s leadership in con- 
solidation has been an issue of consequence in 
Wisconsin public affairs in recent years. Yet, there 
is evidence that public opinion is gradually being 
changed. A mother and former rural school- 
board member in a county which was radically 
reorganized in its rural school pattern reported: 
“When you had your first meeting in this area, 
a year ago, and I realized that this reorganization 
meant that we would lose our little school where 
mother taught, where I went to school and where 
I taught before I was married, where I was a 
board member and where my children were at- 
tending, I was mad enough to wring your neck. 

“Now I am almost reconciled. My little boy 
and girl are picked up by car every morning and 
taken to school, and they are brought home the 
same way at night. They spend less time on the 
road going the three and one half miles than they 
spent walking one half mile to school, and I be- 
lieve they are safer. For years we haven’t had 
more than ten pupils attending our school, and 
my children would vote for transportation and 
the larger school with enthusiasm. We have an 
excellent teacher. . . . I know that my children 
never made the progress they are making now. 
. . . Scarcely a day goes by but that my oldest 
boy, who is a freshman at—tells his little 
brother and sister how fortunate they are to be 
going to a school where there are enough children 
to make a school. During the eight years he at- 
tended our little school he never had another 
child in his class... .” 


Official Opinions 


Testimonials on the educational benefits of the 
changes made have also come from official school 
observers, supervising teachers, county superin- 
tendents of schools, and others. One supervising 
teacher in a county which experienced drastic re- 
districting said: “Small enrollment schools in our 
county that have been in the doldrums for years 
as far as building maintenance, textbooks, library 
books, all sorts of instructional materials, and 
general interest of the citizens, have come to life 
now that they have a full complement of 
children.” 

Rural school-board members have accepted 
their responsibilities in managing the bigger and 
better schools, and many rural residents who 
once were indisposed to accept board election 
with only a handtul of children are “willing to 
rise to the challenge of the greater responsibility 
in these larger districts,” the supervisor added. 

The Future? 

Temporarily the Wisconsin program is being 

slowed down, but it is not complete, according 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph of fighter planes on a carrier deck 
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Underwood Typewriters 





Underwood Sundstrand 


4ddine-Fieuring Machine {reountine 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: 





Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Machines 


Accounting and Adding Machines are available under WPB 


regulations. 

Typewriters are available for rental to anyone. 
Maintenance Service, from coast to coast in 366 
cities is in complete and efficient operation for all 
makes of typewriters, UEF accounting and adding 
machines. 

Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon Paper—Com- 
plete lines are available for all makes of machines. 


Copyright 1943, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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Behind Esso’s 100-Octane Gasoline 


March Hundreds of 
Underwood Typewriters... 


Buy War Bonds 


Enlist vour dollars To shorten the duration 


The fast - flying fuel that powers the planes of many of 
America’s intrepid airmen gets its paper work “start” on 
time-saving Underwood Typewriters and Office Machines. 


Throughout the Esso organization they have played a 
prominent part in the quick handling of office detail re- 
quired by the company’s war effort. 


From the “paper work” in the famous Esso Research 
Laboratories where this Victory fuel was developed to the 
final orders to Esso tanker captains for delivery “somewhere 
in the war zones,” the unfailing efficiency of Underwood’s 
durable equipment speeds the vital war work of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey and its associate companies. 


Reports Esso Marketers: “In the last few years many of 
our Underwoods have had to do double and even triple 
duty. Our UEF machines have stood up remarkably well, 
regardless of their age!” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. ¥ 


In war production on U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane In- 
struments—Gun Parts—Ammunition Components—Fuses— 
Primers—and Miscellaneous Items. 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


NEW UNIFORM SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


A new uniform single salary schedule has re 
cently been adopted for Eddy County, N. M., 
which sets up a new scale of teacher pay and 
offers regulations governing the operation of the 
schedule. This is the first instance in New Mexico 
in which a uniform salary scale has been adopted 
for an entire county including rural and inde 
pendent (city) schools. The schedule was adopted 
following an extensive and careful study covering 


a period of 15 years. 


The schedule provides a minimum salary of 
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$1,140 for teachers with two years of college 
training and one year of experience. In addition, 
teachers are given an allowance of $60 for each 
additional semester of college training up to and 
including 5% years, and another allowance of an 
equal amount for each additional year of experi 
ence up to the maximum of 15 years of experi 
ence and 5% years of college training 

Under the regulations governing the schedule 
it is provided that equal salary shall be paid fo. 
equal training and experience. The maximum ex 
perience allowed in other school systems is five 
full years of nine months each 

Married men will be paid $120 over and above 
the schedule, not on the basis of the economics 
involved, but to encourage men to enter and re- 
main in the profession. Athletic coaches will also 
be paid $120 above the schedule. 





EVERYONE GAINS 
(and how could anyone lose?) y 


BY PLANNING POSTWAR SCHOOLS NOW 


" 


If your community needs a new school, or an 
addition to the old one, you'll be wise to start 
action on it now. For the time between the first 
discussion of plans and the actual ground-break- 
ing may be a matter of months—even years. 

Consider the widespread advantages of having 
specifications, blueprints and all legal aspects of 
construction ironed out, ready for the day this 
war ends. 

YOUR COMMUNITY will provide imme- 
diate postwar employment and much-needed 
business for many of its own people. And you'll 
get quicker relief from overcrowding in schools. 

YOUR FIGHTING MEN want to come home 


to jobs in their home town. They'll want imme- 


Yr 





diate jobs, not months of waiting while you plan. 
Don’t you agree that you owe it to them to have 
jobs ready? 

YOU AND OTHER SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
will benefit by having time to plan more slowly, 
more carefully. And you will make a favorable 
impression on your community if you have 
plans ready. 

Why not make the need for planning now 
a subject on the agenda of your next school 
board meeting? 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 
Dept. AJ-11, 2254 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant, Oakland, California 


START AN ARCHITECT 


TFENCSUA oe ih 


WINDOWS «+ DOORS « ROOF DECK « FLOOR DECK «+ METAL SIDING AND OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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An additional increment of $60 will be allowed 
in the budgets of the four administrative units 
of the county for each 10 teachers. These incre- 
ments will be used for additional and special 
assignments. 

One per cent of the salary budget will be used 
for sick leave with pay and for contingencies. 

Whenever it may become necessary to lowe: 
budgets, reductions in teachers’ salaries will be 
made by steps in the schedule, and new teachers 
will be governed accordingly. Those teachers 
whose salaries are above the schedule would be 
the first to be reduced to schedule. 

Under the rules, each teacher in the school sys 
tem in 1943-44 will receive a 15 per cent increase 
in salary, or a 15 per cent increase in the salar, 
budget may be used to level out discrepancies in 
the schedule. 

New teachers entering the school system will 
be started on schedule, provided no teacher al- 
ready in the system receives less than an entering 
teacher of equal experience and training. 

Beginning with 1944-45 no teacher may be 
given an increase that exceeds her rightful place 
on the schedule. No teacher already above the 
schedule may be given an increase, except in ac 
cordance with the schedule. 

In the opinion of Supt. Irvin P. Murphy of 
Carlsbad, who took a long and active part in the 
development and acceptance of the salary scale, 
far-reaching effects for the betterment of the 
schools will result. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
® Omaha, Neb. The school board has ap 
proved a 2 per cent salary increase for all teach- 
ers. The increase, with those voted last year, 
brings to 23% per cent the raises over the 1941 
42 base pay, when salary restorations were voted. 
® Lincoln, Neb. Blanket salary increases for 
all school employees have been adopted. The in- 
crease which provides for a higher salary schedule 
and a wartime allotment of $100 for each full- 
time employee, will raise the school pay roll by 
$95,000. 
® Waukesha, Wis. The school board has voted 
to raise the pay of married men on the school 
staff, by granting a cost-of-living wage on a 
month-to-month basis. All married men receiving 
less than $2,000 a year were given increases o! 
$15 a month. Those earning from $2,000 to $2.,- 
400 received an additional $12.50 each month 
Those earning more than $2,400 were given a 
monthly increase of $10. 
® Peshtigo, Wis. All teachers who complete 
the school year 1943-44 will be given a 5 per 
cent bonus at the end of the school year, under 
a new plan of the school board. 
& Quincy, Ill. The school board has approved 
increases of $150 a vear for single teachers and 
$300 a year for married men teachers. Janitors 
and secretaries were given 10 per cent increases 
in salary. The increases, which are part of the 
salary schedule, will cost a total of $38,374 
® Sheboygan, Wis. The school board has voted 
to raise the pay of substitute teachers to $5 per 
day. If the substitute teaches for six or more con- 
secutive days, the pay will be increased to a total 
of $5.50 a day. 


anes * 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 
® Racine, Wis. The school board has prepared 
a tentative budget for 1943-44, calling for a 
total of $1,371,921. This is an increase of $52,000 
over 1942-43 
®& Omaha, Neb. The estimated budget of the 
schools for the year 1943-44 is $3,241,756. The 
amount for last year was $3,239,409. The budget 
for the new year calls for $111,086 for the build 
ing reserve and $943,687 for the bond redemption 
fund 
& Minneapolis, Minn. School expenditures fo! 
the year 1943-44 will, it is expected, be held to a 
total of $7,940,000, which is a reduction of $30, 
000 below the estimate for the year 1942-43. The 
total expenditures for instructional services, unde! 
the budget, will be $5,720,297, as compared with 
$5,776,918 for the past year 
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OF WEAR ! 


That’s the story of the Armstrong Floors 
in the East Buffalo, N. Y., High School! 


OON after the camera clicked on the 
picture above, this Armstrong 
Floor in the library of East Buffalo 
High was on the job again—taking the 
pounding, the scraping, the scuffing of a 
high school crowded with students. And 


it has been taking that same kind of 


beating for twelve long years! 

Yet today, if you entered this library, 
or any of the classrooms of East Buffalo 
High, you wouldn’t guess that the Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Floors have been on 
duty such a long time. Many of the 
students who tramped on these floors 
have grown up—but the floors still look 
young, and should keep their youth for 
many more years of service. 

Twelve years ago these Armstrong 
Floors started saving East Buffalo High 
School a lot of maintenance expense and 





ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


AND 
ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL 


custom laid or © standard design 


bother. And every school day since, 
they've saved cleaning time and labor. 
Regular sweeping, plus an occasional 
washing and waxing, has done the trick. 
These floors are quiet, too. They 
muffle the sound of footsteps, of rattling 
chairs, of scraping shoes—noises which 
distract attention and upset study. 





FREE BOOK GIVES FACTS 


Our new book, “Better Floors” brings 


you many other actual examples of 


long-lasting Armstrong Floors that have 
modernized schools and public build- 
ings of all types. You'll find this book a 
handy reference guide when you need 
to do something about your own school 
floors. For your free copy, address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Divi- 
sion, 2011 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





AFTER I2 YEARS 
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SCHOOL ENROLLMENT DOWN IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


Dr. Wayne W. Soper, statistician for the New 
York state education department, has reported 
that school enrollment in the state has dropped 
4.7 per cent from last year due to the fact that 
students have answered service calls and war 
plant opportunities. Although 85 per cent of the 
schools reported a drop in initial registration, a 
state-wide survey revealed that most of the loss 
has occurred in New York City, where the total 
fell 63,000. The drop in enrollment in 1942 was 
3.5 per cent. 


RANGER SCHOOLS GEARED TO THE WAR EFFORT 


The public schools of Ranger, Tex., which con- 
sist of a junior college, a senior high school, and 
four elementary schools, began the school year 
1943-44 with a substantial enrollment. The junior 
college showed a decrease of 12 per cent from 
the level of 1942-43, while the senior high school 
had a 12 per cent increase. The elementary 
schools were about on the same level as of Oc- 
tober, 1942. 

New preinduction courses are being offered in 
the junior college and senior high school for boys 
and girls preparing for military service and for 
other activities. Physical education is _ being 
stressed, Victory Corps work is emphasized, and 
military drill is conducted under trained instruc- 
tors. Morse code, science of aviation, and radio 
work are offered to students preparing for army 
service. The senior high school is offering voca- 
tional agriculture to a large enrollment. This is 
important because stock farming is one of the 
main occupations in the vicinity of Ranger. 

The school board has been able to obtain an 
excellent faculty. The lowering of standards for 
teachers has not had any effect upon the local 
schools. This is due to the employment of mar- 
ried women possessing proper training and col- 
lege degrees. 

The board has leased the NYA center for use 
as a training center for vocational and terminal 
education. The center includes infirmary, shops, 
barracks, dining room, offices, recreation rooms, 
and a home for the supervisor, with all the build- 
ings in good condition, This addition to the 
school system provides one of the greatest voca 
tional centers in the southwest. 


NORTH DAKOTA STUDIES POSTWAR EDUCATION 


The State Board of Higher Education of North 
Dakota has announced the appointment of a 
six-member educational planning committee, 
which is to study the state’s postwar educational 
problems. 

The members of the committee are President 
John C. West, of the State University; President 
Frank L. Eversull, of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College; President E. F. Riley, of the 
State Schaol of Science; President C. C. Swain, 
of the State Teachers’ College, Minot; R. A 
Trubey of Fargo, a member of the board of 
higher education; and A. F. Arnason, commis- 
sioner of higher education. 


PROGRESS IN UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO 


The school board in Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
has called an election to obtain the consent of 
the voters for a new 2-mill tax levy to operate 
for a three-year period. 

The former preflight aeronautics courses are 
being continued during the present school year 
New preinduction courses in mechanics and elec- 
tricity have been added, and a new course in 
remedial English has been approved. A new 
course in remedial arithmetic has been introduced 
to meet definite deficiencies in this subject. 

Beginning with January 1, 1943, all teachers 
were given 5 per cent increases t, salary. An 
additional payment of $5 per month was given 
in July. Further increases will depend upon the 
revenues available during the school year. 


antag FA ae 
® Chelsea, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a release plan for religious instruction In 
the church which pupils regularly attend 
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only a fine relief from the preinduction books which 
appeared a year ago, but it gives evidence of adaptabil- 
ity to postwar conditions. If we are to have a perma- 
nent military establishment, at least for the next genera- 


Here is the third edition of a textbook for the student 
or a reference and refresher guide for the secretary. Such 
duties as handling the mail, filing, reception work, and 
operating business machines are explained with emphasis 


Friends of Ours 

By Donald D. Durrell, Helen Blair Sullivan, and 
Josephine McCarthy. Paper, 49 pages. Price, 36 cents. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

A pictorial preprimer. 


: tion, courses like the present will be an essential part ° efficiency and skill and the development of desirable Jack Horner and Song of Sixpence 
ta Agri- of every high school curriculum, and they will be a personal traits. The section on letter writing in all its By Emily Barto. Boards, price 85 cents. Longmans, 
, of the valuable improvement over the nebulous objectives com- phases, including a concise summary of the rules of gram Green & Company, New York, N. Y. 
‘. Swain, mon to much recent science teaching. mar and punctuation, is especially noteworthy. Humorous gillustrations for three traditional nursery 
R. A Scientific facts and theories, as well as natural phe- Today's Techniques a - jingles. 
board of nomena, are presented in clear language, with practical Arthur H. Rice, editor. First Yearbook, School Public Square Knot, Tatting, Fringe and Needlework 
commis- illustrations and diagrams. Questions and problems for Relations Association. Foreword by Otis A. Crosby, presi- By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel. Cloth, xii-113 
additional study have application to ordinary local dent. Paper, 260 pages. Cloth, 200 pages. Price, $2.50 pages. Price, $1.50. Cornell Maritime Press, New York. 
conditions. Published by Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. The making of a wide variety of useful and artistic 
HIO Education in the Armed Forces Public education has depended for support on public articles by plaiting and knotting of _threads is an 
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or sailor gets will be useful to him as a civilian after 
the war. The report tells some of the important facts about 
the training offered, tells where the students come from, 
describes the pattern of training, the method of teaching, 
assignment to training and job, classification procedure, 


has collaborated in a series of most successful statements, 
producing the effective Today's Techniques. As public re- 
lations develop in our more intelligent progress in public 
education, this volume will stand as the first milestone 
and a carefully planned digest of what is standard pro- 


therapists, and youth leaders. Illustrations and directions 
are complete and clear. 
The Steel Industry 

By Josephine Perry. Cloth, 126 pages, illustrated. $1.75. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y¥. 
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but complete and specific explanation of the duties and 
responsibilities of instructors. In simple, easily understood 


him from Norway, where he had been taken for safe- 
keeping. How he was disabused of the error of the Nazi 


Plastics Institute, Los Angeles, Calif. 
This small book describes in popular language the vast 


way of life and how he became a happy English boy again variety of industrial and war uses of plastics made from 
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PUBLICATIONS — SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 
Statistical Summary of Education, 1939-40 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 
1938-40. By Emery M. Foster. Paper, 51 pages. U. S 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

A statistical summary of education, giving special 
attention to enrollments, number and type of public 
schools, higher education, schools of nursing, teachers 
expenditures for public and private education, and 
libraries. 


Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 


Schools of City of New York 

Cloth, 366 pages. Prepared by the Bureau of Refer- 
ence, Research, and Statistics. Published by the board 
of education of New York City. 

The present document is limited to the 
summary of the year 1941-42. 


Salaries Paid Teachers, 1942-43, in Cities of from 


2,500 to 30,000 Population 
Paper, 22 pages. Tabulations III, IVA, and VA, for 


statistical 
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July, 1943. Published by the research division of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C 

The material for this study, obtained from data taken 
from a 1942-43 salary survey, includes (1) population 
of the city, (2) the number of employees, (3) the arith- 
metic mean salary paid in the years 1931, 1935, 1941 
and 1943, and (4) the median salary paid in 194] and 
1943. 


Kindergarten Handbook 

Paper, 10 pages. Published by the board of education 
of Dist. 102, La Grange, Ill 

A helpful handbook giving practical information on the 
kindergarten 


Teachers in Connect’cut Public Schools 

Joseph A. Baer, director of division of research and 
planning. Paper, 117 pages. Connecticut State 
ment of Education, Hartford 

A study of teaching 
Connecticut Teachers’ 
partment of Education The study 
data on training, teaching loads, salaries 
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HOMEMAKING FURNITURE 


Frankly — we want to talk things over. You have intimate knowledge — 
the “know what’ of equipment changes which tomorrow's training for 
Homemaking will demand. We have the successful, practical experience — 
the “know how’ —in planning and building furniture for Homemaking 
training. Through working together — planning together NOW, we can 
prepare to meet tomorrow's Homemaking Equipment requirements. 





Take time now to write and request that our Field Engineers call — yeu 
will find these engineers keenly alert to your needs. You will find them 
capable in helping you visualize and reduce to practice the ideas which 


you are formulating. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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etc., and emphasizes present shortcomings which are 
causing shortages of properly trained teachers 
Preinduction Vocational Training: Auto Mechanics, 

Machine Shop Practice, Aircraft Maintenance, 

Electrical Signal Communication 

Paper, 24 pages each. PIT-331, 332, 333, and 334 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

A series of pamphlets prepared jointly by the war 
department and the U. S. Office of Education for pre- 
induction training in vocational schools, vocational de- 
partments, and trade schools. They outline basic army 
needs for specialists 
Relief of Teacher Shortages by State Departments 

of Education 

By Benjamin W. Frazier. Paper, 8 pages. Circular No, 
221, 1943. Issued by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C 

The growing shortage of teachers is the chief wartime 
problem in the administration of teacher personnel. The 
publication calls attention to the changes in requirements 
for teachers’ certificate and legislation enacted to permit 
increases in teachers’ salaries and to improve retirement 
and tenure conditions 
OPA School Bulletin 

Issued by Educational Services Branch, Office of War 
Information, Washington, D. C 

Prepared by Dr. Walter D. Cocking, this bulletin offers 
inspirational material for instructional programs on the 
consumers’ war front. 


Demobilization and Readjustment 

Prepared under the direction of Floyd W. Reeves, 
chairman of the National Resources Planning Board 
Paper, 106 pages. Published by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

A report on Demobilization and Readjustment of Per. 
sonnel, submitted by the Conference on Postwar Re- 
adjustment of Civilian and Military Personnel. A special 
chapter on Education urges three types of educational 
services which should be offered to returning servicemen 


Community Action for Post-War Jobs and Profits 

Prepared under the direction of Raymond Reeves. 
Paper, 32 pages. Issued by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and printed by the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C 

This booklet is intended as a guide for any individual 
company or business in preparing now for the postwar 
period of the future. One section of the booklet is devoted 
to schools and social and recreational opportunities. 


Check List for Reviewing a Reading Curriculum 
Prepared by Laura K. Eads. Paper, 22 pages. Pub- 
lished by the board of education, New York, N. Y. 
This check list has been prepared for use in appraising 
both reading materials and reading programs and is based 
on a comprehensive study of practice and theory of cur- 
riculum development in reading 


Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Excep- 

tional Children 

By Elise H. Martens and Emery M. Foster. Paper, 
199 pages. Price, 30 cents. Published by U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C 

A report containing detailed data on exceptional chil- 
dren, including reference to delicate, socially maladjusted, 
and gifted children. The report shows that in 1940 a 
total of 313,722 children received special attention be- 
cause of a marked deviation from normal. These children 
were taken care of in special day schools, in hospitals, or 
at home. Expenditures for instructional purposes amounted 
to more than 30 million dollars. 


Secondary Education as Public Policy 

By Paul R. Mort. Cloth, 85 pages. Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

This is the Inglis Lecture for 1943, characterized by 
Doctor Mort’s novel approach to current educational 
problems and shot through with many shrewd observa- 
tions on present-day shortcomings in secondary school 
organization. 


Happy Times 

By Horace Mann Buckley, Margaret L. White, Alice B. 
Adams, and Leslie R. Silvernale. Cloth, 159 pages. Price, 
80 cents. American Book Company, New York, N. Y. 

This well-illustrated second reader emphasizes safety at 
home, at outdoor play, on the street, in roller skating, 
in handling pet animals. The rather large vocabulary is 
fully adapted to the abilities of the children. 


Let’s Find Out 

By David H. Patton and William E. Young. Paper, 
141 pages. Price, 48 cents. Iroquois Publishing Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

A workbook, comprising a complete textbook in arith- 
metic for second-grade pupils 
Mechanical Drawing 

By Arthur B. Babbitt and David J. Swartz Cloth, 
217 pages. Price, $1.20. Henry Holt & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

An introductory course at high school level, with 
emphasis on the reading of blueprints 
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Miss Miller’s geography class is off to 
Africa with Count Byron de Prorok, 
famed archeologist of thirty far-flung 
expeditions. 


“Ancient Trails in North Africa” is 
more than a pleasant travelogue. It re- 
veals the history of man in this forgot- 
ten part of the earth. . . traces his devel- 
opment from antiquity to the present 
day. Count de Prorok toured army 
camps to lecture and show this film to 
troops preparing for the African in- 
vasion. 


“Ancient Trails in North Africa’”’ is 
now available from the B&H Filmo- 
sound Library, for your use in supple- 
menting regular classroom work. 


The already huge list of Filmosound 
Library titles is being augmented almost 
daily by Government films. One of the 
finest thus far is ““Wings Up.” It’s the 
fascinating story of the U. S. Air Corps 
Officer Candidate School. You'll be in- 
spired by the caliber of the men and the 
“brass tacks” practicality of their train- 
ing. It's a grand film for American 
Education Week, Nov. 7-13. The theme 
of the observance this year is ““Educa- 
tion for Victory,” ideally symbolized 
by this great film. Clark Gable does the 
commentary. 






HERE’S AN EXCELLENT GUIDE TO THE 
FILMS YOU WANT 


Especially to help teachers fit films into 
the programs of their classes, we've 
developed the “Educational Utilization 
Digest.”” In simple, easy-to-use chart 
form, every film is evaluated for its 
worth in supplementing classroom 
work on almost all school subjects— 
and for its application to the different 
school age groups. 


The Digest plus the Filmosound 
Library Catalog and supplements are all 
you need to build motion picture pro- 
grams that fit your teaching problems. 

The coupon will bring both . 
promptly. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 





Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics » mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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The Filmosound V---—, now being made exclu- 
sively for the Armed Forces, is a product of real 
engineering skill . . . for despite restrictions of 
critical materials, this fine projector maintains 
traditionally high B&H performance standards. 


These Bring Theater Quality Projection to School 
_ Classrooms and Auditoriums 


Filmearc 16mm. 
Projector 
Filme Master 
16mm. Projector 







Begin Now to Plan 
School-Made Movies 
for after the War 


16mm. Projector 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs . . . elec- 
trONics . . . mechanICS. It is re- 
search and engineering by Bell & 
Howell in these three related 
sciences to accomplish many 
things never before obtainable. 
Today Opti-onics is a WEAPON. 
Tomorrow, it will be a SERVANT 
. « +» to work, protect, educate, 
and entertain. 


Optronics 


ae 


#Trade-mark registered 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

Please send me the Filmosound Library Catalogs 
and Utilization Digest. 
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Immediate School Planning 
Urged for Postwar Period 


That immediate planning for the postwar 
resumption of school-building construction is 
an immediate necessity was urged by various 
members of the National Council on School- 
house Construction, at its twenty-first annual 
conference, held in Cincinnati, October 15 to 
18. This planning should be carried through 
by local and state school authorities and 
should be completed, in certain instances, to 
the drawing of plans and specifications, and 
should certainly include a broad consideration 
of the problems of finance with full regard to 











A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF CLASSROOM FILMS 
For Review and Preview of Social 


Words are inadequate to describe this fitting cornerstone for 
the School Film Library: FILMSETS—forty-eight 16mm 
silent teaching films covering 22 Economic and 26 Regional 
subjects in a manner that holds classroom attention, leaves 


lessons of the day indelibly implanted on the student mind. 














be 


Chicago 14, Illinois. 


DEVRY 16MM SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS 


112-page Teachers’ 
Manual with 672 
illustrations from 
the films adds to 
FILMSETS’ effec- 


tiveness. 


Earn attractive discounts for long term bookings and get the benefit 
of a splendid selection of top-flight 16mm sound and silent EDU- 
CATIONAL and Hollywood-type sound 
Films—films for every occasion and every type of audience. If you 
haven’t already done so, write for your NEW DeVRY Film Book. 
It's FREE. DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., 


RECREATIONAL 


local and state assumption of the cost burden. 
Unless the school boards are ready to proceed 
after the war, they may find themselves 
seriously hampered by the preference which 
will be given to other public works that are 
ready for immediate construction. 

The Council expressed considerable concern 
over the recent decision of public agencies 
responsible for the allocation of Lanham Act 
funds to “bypass” the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the state departments of education 
in determining needs for new school buildings 


Studies 


Self-Humidizing Fiim Cabinet 


Literature, TWO sample films and manual will 
sent without obligation that you may con- 
vince yourself of FILMSETS importance to 
teaching TODAY. 


DeVRY 
16mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector 


ARE PRECISION ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS 
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in war activities areas. Since August 25 last. 
the three responsible agencies have apparently 
received high approval of a policy under 
which they will deal directly and only with 
the local school districts. 

The Council undertook steps to completely 
revise its entire statement of school-building 
standards. The Standards Committee under 
the direction of Chairman John W. Nichols, 
is preparing a more logical sequence of the 
standards and will shortly write a complete 
statement of the philosophy underlying the 
Council’s recommendations. Mr. Thomas J. 
Higgins of Chicago presided over the 
meetings. 


The Friday Sessions 

The Council reviewed at length the present 
programs of emergency school-building main- 
tenance in the several states and discussed the 
extent of planning done by the several state 
departments of education for postwar resump- 
tion of school construction. The principal ad- 
dress of the day was made by Dean H. L. 
Smith, of the University of Indiana, who 
pointed out the importance of using the edu- 
cational program as the basis for postwar 
planning. It will be necessary, he said, to 
evaluate the present shortcomings of the in- 
dividual school plans, to determine the ex- 
pansion of various school services on the basis 
of recognized needs and desires of the com- 
munity. Dean Smith pointed out that con- 
siderable expansion will occur in school serv- 
ices to meet changing community and 
individual needs, particularly in vocational 
education and home economics; that library 
services will unquestionably be broadened 
because of the newer methods of using 
printed and visual materials; that business 
education will be reorganized; that necessary 
adult education will introduce new problems 
in building facilities, and that there will be 
expansion in the cultural and social service 
activities of the localities. The big problem 
for the school boards to solve at present is to 
determine so far as possible what is essential, 
for a minimum of need, and what may be 
desirable for progress. 


Postwar Planning 


The entire morning and afternoon sessions 
of Saturday were devoted to a panel on post- 
war planning, presided over by Dr. A. B. 
Moehlman, of the University of Michigan, 
and participated in by State School Building 
Director W. F. Credle, of Raleigh, N. C.; 
School Building Specialist Ray L. Hamon, ot 
the U. S. Office of Education; School Business 
Manager John W. Lewis, of Baltimore, Md.; 
and Prof. E. T. Peterson, of the University 
of Iowa. It was agreed that the best available 
estimates indicate the existence of a shelf of 
school construction needs of five billion dol- 
lars. In the rural areas and smaller cities, new 
buildings are directly needed, but in the large 
cities, as a rule, the expenditures will be 
largely limited to building additions and re- 
modeling. Only in the outlying districts of the 
cities are new buildings needed. In all likeli- 
hood the postwar program will be spread over 
a period of five years. 

The Council held that the responsibility for 
school-building planning on the elementary 
and secondary levels lies directly with the 
local school authorities and with the state de- 
partments of education. Locally, it is nec- 
essary to initiate studies of population trends, 
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to review the prospective extension of the 
school program, particularly upward and 
downward; to survey the existing plant in 


, order to determine what buildings may be 


closed, what buildings may be remodeled, and 
what new structures are necessary in outlying 
growing areas. Financing studies, too, are 


badly needed. 


State Planning Activities 

The states have the responsibility for en- 
couraging local activity in planning, for giving 
direct aid in the making of surveys and in the 
development of building programs, and in pro- 
viding supplementary funds for local com- 
munity building expansion. There are at 
present in the state treasuries tax surpluses 
in excess Of $600,000,000, which can be ap- 
plied to public works programs after the war 
and in which, if the school authorities are 
active, they may share. 

Some 40 states have planning boards and 
have given recognition to the necessity of 
postwar planning as a direct wartime respon- 
sibility. The school authorities generally have 
been backward and have poor representation 
in these planning boards so that there is 
danger that the developing state plans may 
overemphasize noneducational needs such as 
road construction, health, and welfare. 

The federal function in school-plant plan- 
ning, it was agreed, seems to be advisory and 
consultative, primarily because education is a 
state responsibility. It will seem necessary, 
however, in opinions expressed by J. W. Lewis 
and others, that at the federal level, a new 
allotment agency be formed to study the im- 
mediacy of economic and social needs in the 
states and the nation, and to determine the 
allotments through agencies like FWA which 
will merely set up minimum standards of 
construction under the federal grants in aid 
and certify the actual expenditures. 


Community Cooperation 

The opinion was expressed by Dr. Moehl- 
man and other speakers that educators should 
not consider the schools as something apart 
from other community agencies but that all 
planning should be done in relation to the 
total social and political needs of the state 
and the community. Planning school-building 
programs can best be effected if school au- 
thorities cooperate with the community social 
and political planning councils to harmonize 
all needs with economic abilities. 

It was held by the group that expansion 
of the postwar community services will in- 
clude adult education, particularly the re- 
habilitation of military personnel and the 
redirection of warworkers into other occupa- 
tions. While federal agencies will unquestion- 
ably be active in this field, school authorities 
must take the initiative and provide adequate 
building areas. 

The Council was unanimous in the opinion 
that if, and when, federal funds are made 
available for assuring “full employment” dur- 
ing the postwar reconstruction period, it will 
be essential that federal funds be channeled 
through the state education departments on 
the bases of direct recommendations by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The following 
formal statement was discussed at length and 
adopted by the Council on federal and state 
policies: 


SUGGESTED SCHOOL-BUILDING POLICIES 


_The National Council urges legislation and 
directives which will assure that educational 
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functions connected with the planning and 
construction of educational facilities be 
under the direct control and supervision of 
the regularly constituted educational author- 
ities at the federal and state levels. To make 
possible the attainment of this objective it is 
essential that the following policies be ob- 
served at all times. 


1. Policies Relating to Over-all Planning 


1. That only the regularly constituted edu- 
cational agencies conduct surveys and field 
studies to determine the need for and loca- 
tion of educational plant facilities. 

2. That drawings and specifications for 
educational plant facilities be based on the 
results ot such surveys and studies, and be 
prepared solely by or under the direction of 
the regularly constituted educational author- 
ities. 
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3. That no federal agency or representa- 
tive of any federal agency be authorized to 
review or approve drawings and specifica- 
tions for educational facilities, except to as- 
sure compliance with minimum construction 
standards which will not affect the educa- 
tional utility of the plant. 

4. That federal funds which are made 
available to assist states and local school- 
administrative units in the determination of 
need and preparation of drawings and speci- 
fications for educational facilities be admin- 
istered by the U. S. Office of Education and 
the state departments of education. 


ll. Policies Relating to Construction 
1. That school-administrative units as- 
sume responsibility for initiating and for 
legally administering the construction of 
(Concluded on page 67) 
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SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
(Concluded from page 36) 


of the aeronautics program, including both 
pilot training and groundwork, will be fa- 
cilitated through this addition. 

C. Swimming pool. This is a real need in 
the physical fitness program in physical edu- 
cation, and it can be used as a community 
center during the summer months. 

D. Homemaking additions. These will ac- 
commodate a nursery school and the new 
training courses for nursery school personnel. 

E. Academic buildings. When the college 
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expands, extra classrooms and office space 
must, of course, be provided. 

F. Commercial building. Industrial and 
academic growth will cause an expansion in 
the commercial, production, and cooperative 


education branches, and it is increasingly 
evident that these should be centered in one 
building. 


G. Student union. Social contacts are an 
important part of college life and this build- 
ing will provide a recreational meeting place 
for the students. 

H. Cosmetology building. As this depart- 
ment expands and serves the public increas- 





MANPOWER SHORTAGE PUTS PREMIUM 
on MONROE TRAINED OPERATORS 


More figure work than ever and fewer 
hands to do it—the demand for men and 
women trained in Monroe operation is 
at its peak. 

Give your students this real head start 
in business—keep up your Monroe 
courses. And above all, keep the Monroes 
you have in top condition, for war work 
is taking so much of Monroe’s produc- 
tion that new machines are scarce. 


KEEP YOUR MONROES 
AT WARTIME PITCH 





Here are four definite services that we 
offer at nominal cost to all schools that 
use Monroes: 

1. Guaranteed Maintenance Service 
through regular inspections by trained 
mechanics who will keep your Monroes 
operating efficiently. 

2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course in 
the elements of business arithmetic and 
Monroe operation. 

3. An advanced School Manual of In- 
struction of 200 pages that will help you 
give the increased training needed to 
meet the wartime demand for figuring 
skill. 

4. Advice on special problems for ad- 
vanced classes. 

To use your Monroes to the full and to 
keep them operating day in and day out 
—take full advantage of Monroe’s war- 
time service. Call the nearest Monroe 
branch for full details or write to our 
Educational Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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ingly, an adequately equipped building, easily 
reached from the highway, will be provided 

Since its establishment in 1916, the Sacra- 
mento Junior College has progressed steadily 
until it has become one of the largest schools 
of this type in the country. Not only does 
the institution serve the city of Sacramento. 
but it also extends its educational opportun- 
ities to students from all parts of northern 
California. With excellent equipment of all 
types — classrooms, laboratories, shops — and 
with a highly trained faculty, the college has 
played a leading part in the educational life 
of the state. It is now making its contribv- 
tion to the armed forces by participating in 
war-training service and will be ready with 
an appropriate educational program for post- 
war days. 


WISCONSIN MODERNIZES ITS RURAL 
SCHOOL PLANT 


(Concluded from page 50) 


to Superintendent Callahan. “While the progress 
made in reorganizing school district boundaries 
is gratifying, there is no reason for complacency 
in view of the reorganization that needs to be 
done to improve the educational opportunities 
for rural boys and girls and to insure full value 
to the taxpayers of the state for the dollars ex 
pended for elementary education.” 

Moreover, he adds, the elementary school pop- 
ulation is fluctuating even in rural areas. School 
district boundaries will not remain static, even 
when they are changed to present ideal measure- 
ments. With the passage of years some districts 
will have too few children and others too many 
Constant adjustments will be required; flexibility 
must be maintained. “As school population in- 
creases, additional schools can be opened, and as 
school population decreases, schools can be closed, 
transportation kept at a minimum, and the teach 
ers employed can be fully utilized.” 

As a professional observer of public trends and 
affairs in Wisconsin, the writer can offer the 
opinion that the school modernization program 
has won acceptance by a majority of the citizens 
of Wisconsin. Public opinion ratifies the philos- 
ophy expressed by the head of the Wisconsin 
school system in his recent annual report: “Our 
children are Wisconsin’s most valuable resource. 
Everyone responsible in any way for their train- 
ing is under obligation to make the funds avail- 
able for their education, the limited number of 
competent and trained teachers available to teach 
them, and the other resources which we possess 
contribute to the greatest possible extent to their 
educational welfare. There is no reason and no 
excuse for depriving our boys and girls of their 
right to a good elementary and a good secondary 
education, but there is every reason to examine 
closely waste of money and teacher power that 
could not be justified even in times of peace and 
prosperity.” 


_— ——@ a 


® The school board of Ann Arbor, Mich., has reorganized 
with Georce Smwe tt as president; Mrs. J. B. WATERMAN 
as secretary; and C. C. Crawrorp as treasurer. 

® The board of education of Cheyenne, Wyo., has re- 
organized with C. N. BLoomrretp as president, Dr. I. L. 
Davis as clerk, and E. T. Storey as treasurer. 

®> Cuartes P. Murttr has been elected president of the 
board of education at Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. He suc- 
ceeds Worth Nowlan, who has retired after nine years’ 
service. 

® Corpin J. Acton, superintendent of schools at 
Ferguson, Ky., died in a hospital on September 14 

> Lestre F. Greene, of Constantine, Mich., has taken 
over the superintendency at Mendon 

® Mitton O. Trayior has assumed the superintendency 
at Croften, Ky 

®> Supt. Ciirrorp J. Myer, of Cowden, IIl., 
re-elected for another year 

® Frovp Hart has assumed the 
Catlettsburg, Ky. He succeeds Carl 
&D. M. Feacans, of 
the superintendency at 
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TWO WAYS 
We Can Help You 


—If Your School Needs New 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Ist — We will advise you as to the steps necessary 
for you to get the Laboratory Furniture you 
need at this time. 


2nd—We will show you how Kewaunee’s “Cut- 


Cost” plan of Unit-Assembly construction has 
lowered prices on the Laboratory Furniture 
you need. 


Write us it ee Cr 


5009 S. Center St. 
ADRIAN, MICH. 


SHewnwiees FURNITURE E Co- Representatives in 


Principal Cities 
Cc. G. CAMPBELL, President 


8-Student 
Chemistry Table 
No, W-1791 
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tte ex we ll be glad to supply 
you again with new 


HOLMES ori PROJECTORS 


Right now our Government requires every machine 
we can produce, but when the time comes, you can 
look forward to Holmes Projectors embodying the 
same advanced design and engineering skill that 
Holmes machines have always had. In the meantime, 


orders for parts will receive the best possible atten- 
tion. 


1812 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 








of a ae deal of our failure and give bo ards of 4. Mrs. Opal Fostvedt, director of extended services, 


WHY SHOOT THE BOARD? education the professional standing which they is in charge of full day care of elementary-age children. 
(Concluded from page 22) deserve. We need to attack the lethargy and con- es 1 1 ag associate director, Town and Garden 

on! ‘ op * : ner 7 ; School, Los Angeles. 
pupils in this district have to carry their own fusion and indifference that characterize many 5. Miss Bernice Stormes, who is director of nursery 


drinking water from home. That district could boards by providing some objective standards by schools, was formerly director of nursery school educa- 
well afford to spend five times the amount it which to measure their stature, by which they tion, Eugene Vocational School, Eugene, Ore. 


spends without undue sacrifice and still not be may be guided, and by 


means of which they 6. Miss Elsie Maxwell, director of cafeterias, formerly 


lavish. What is needed is not more wealth to may energize and furnish intelligent leadership owned and operated the Maxwell House on Columbia 


draw from but greater vision of democratic for communities. If we are in earnest about creat- 


River Highway. 
7. Dr. R. F. Hawk, director of research, is in charge 


needs. ing a true democracy, we must stand for more of classification, testing, and attendance accounting. He 
Small and Large District Evils ose no ge me ee gene for a ae formerly was director of research, Eastern Washington 
6 eh : copie, not ior a sprawied out nation composec College of Education, Cheney, Wash. 
en — in the state ong ~ gg of many thousands of isolated units each per- 8. Mrs. Bearnice Skeen is principal of the primary 
per Rng 8 ot oI ose parents a oo ~ petuating a more or less narrow point of view. and intermediate buildings in Center No. 1. She was 
bear ro ol hea. oe oe . ye \ ay © And we must build up necessary official support formerly principal of Helen Bush School, Salem, Ore. 
igh school level an raws a salary of $ a for those who work for these goals, We need to 9. Fred Lucas, who is principal of the primary and 


month. 


— ' , re-examine our methods. We don’t need to de- x rewn a nad oe s “ye a wy on 
In one locality in the South with which I am stroy the boards of education; we need to ee te . oan re oe 
well acquainted — and I suspect there are many sicaneaiion p sete ’ 10. Miss Julia Jablonski, director of school nurses. 


others—the teachers are required to teach 


11. Mrs. Della M. Hillyer, visiting teacher. 


frankly the inferioritv of the Negro. Even Hitler THE VANPORT CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 0 


could learn much about racism from these 
people. 


(Concluded from page 31) 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Another locality has a board which boasts that for school purposes, in lieu of taxes and ® Leo H. PARKINSON, a member of the school board 
it would allow the schools to remain closed a based upon income received from rents. of Maple Rapids, Mich., died on September 10. 
year rather than employ a Democrat for a Some state contributions may be made  ."*,The school board of Waukesha, Wis., has reorganized 


teacher. 
The boards of education of some large cities 


with Grorce HAveRsTICK as president; PAUL STOUFFER 


from the elementary school fund, but the as vice-president; R. F. Lewts as secretary; and H. C. 


are no better than those of rural districts. In at ™ajor part of financial support is to come Cae & pmneNS som 


least three large midwest cities the newspaper from the Federal Works Agency through 


accounts of sulphurous meetings, the name calling the Lanham Act. 
engaged in by members, the methods employed in 
dismissing, or attempting to dismiss, superintend- 


Aside from the superintendency, 


&H. C. ScHenx has been elected president of the 

school board of Madison, Wis. 

® The school board of Homer, Mich., has reorganized 

the with WirttAmM SmitTH as president and Guy H. PUTNAM 
as secretary. 


ents and other professional personnel, the pol- Present administrative personnel of the »Rvvorrw D. Lrvnguist, formerly director of the 
? 


, ° ° " . & ] @ ic i 
itical manipulation — all are evidence that an en- \ anport public schools is constituted thus: page eee ac ae napreg ig Bnmegy oma 
tirely new set of concepts needs to be set forth 1, Frank J. Crowley, business manager, was formerly November 1. Rev. Cuartes H. Capican has been named 
in these communities as to the relationship be- Portland representative of the savings department, Pacific acting director of the school. 
tween the school executive, the board, and the First Federal Savings and Loan Association of Tacoma ® Wayne Koontz, formerly principal of the high 
public. Incidentally, if there are dishonest, self- j 2. Dr. Wendell L. Van Loan, assistant superintendent school at Pittsfield, Ill., has assumed the superintendency 
seeking, political individuals on the board, the ~ —— oo acmamietan, formerly principal of at Calin - 
public should have at its command immediate — —— High School at Eugene, Ore. ; »> Supt PORTER H. Hopxrns, of Somerset, Ky., has 
. i . George Sheviakov assistant superintendent in entered upon his seventeenth consecutive term as head 

means of dealing with them. . h charge of child guidance and curriculum. He was for- of the schools 

But why pile up examples of ineptitude? We  merly supervisor of child guidance in the University of ® Leo M. Setters, of Chatham, IIl., has become 


need to take the affirmative road to the source Chicago High School 


superintendent of schools at Ferris 
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PHILADELPHIA STUDENTS TAKE A NEW 
INTEREST IN CIVICS 


(Concluded from page 20) 


tion, more intelligent thought and action 
could be applied by the people as the 
issues arise for public discussion and de- 
cision. 

With the success and popularity of the 
idea established, plans have been made to 
continue the Junior Town Meeting of the 
Air series through the coming school year. 


Interest to Be Continued 


Participants in the first series, numbering 
about 85 juniors and seniors, have already 
banded together to form the Youth Civic 
Council of Philadelphia, with an office, 
secretary, officers, committees and work 
already being done throughout the city. 
This work includes conducting of surveys 
of voters to determine whether they are 
properly registered to vote, their voting 
habits, and to urge them to register and 
vote at all elections; of magistrates courts 
and their activities; and of party commit- 
teemen to discover their occupations, opin- 
ions on different community questions, 
qualifications, etc. 

Student participants in future Junior 
Town Meeting broadcasts will be invited 
to join the Youth Civic Council as they 
leave school. Until the Youth Civic Coun- 
cil was formed there was no organization 
in Philadelphia in which young people 
between 18 and 21 years old could take 
an active part in local and state govern- 
ment. Now, the interest and activity be- 
gun by the Junior Town Meeting work, 
and the study of civics and social problems 
in school will be continued and broadened 
toward the end of making intelligent, ac- 
tive citizens and voters of our present-day 
young people. 

Philadelphia school officials and public- 
spirited citizens, knowing that the plan 
can be a vital factor in preserving our 
democracy at home, hope to see the 
Junior Town Meetings of the Air estab- 
lished in many other cities and towns 
throughout the country, so that the young 
people of America may be prepared when 
the time comes to take their parents’ 
places in the community with a better 
knowledge and a greater interest. 


THE NEED FOR DYNAMIC IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
(Concluded from page 39) 


wide divergence in teacher-training practices, 
some teachers will have to do more ground- 
work before attempting a workshop program 
for improvement. 

The point of challenge to school adminis- 
trators is one not lightly cast aside. The 
schools are called upon to make a greater 
effort under most difficult circumstances. 
That more can and should be done in the 
field of in-service training of teachers is 
evident. School administrators should and 
must accept the challenge. 


URGE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION OFFICE 


Plans for the development of an International 
Office of Education were outlined by educators, 
representing unofficially the United States and 
other nations at a conference held in Harpers 
Ferry, September 14 to 18. The need for such 
an ottice was outlined by the educators who 
described the destruction of the 
systems in countries occupied by the axis troops. 


Educational reconstruction in both the totalitarian | 


and the United Nations countries will be 
necessary if peace and a democratic way of life 
are to be extended throughout the world. The 
International Education Ottice, as outlined by the 
Conterence, would have the four following 
functions to be exercised in eradicating totali- 
tarian educational notions and developing demo- 
cratically satisfactory educational programs: (1) 
give advisory service through educational consul- 
tants and otherwise on*request; (2) revise and 
prepare instructional materials, including text- 
books, in consonance with the developing con- 
ception of international cooperation; (3) train- 
ing teachers and administrators; (4) cooperate 
in practical ways to render assistance in replac- 
ing school plants, equipment, and personnel. 


PLAN FOR POSTWAR SCHOOL-BUILDING SURVEY 


The committee on finance and business of the 
Cincinnati board of education has held confer- 
ences with the City Planning Commission and 
with the Bureau of Educational Research of 
Ohio State University regarding the next steps 
to be taken in connection with the school-build- 
ing survey. The committee has recommended that 
Dr. Reese P. Maughan be appointed as research 
assistant, and that the board engage the services 
of the Bureau of Educational Kesearch as con- 
sultants in connection with the survey. The 
services of the members of the Bureau will be 
contributed without cost to the board. There 
will be incidental expenses for travel expenses 
and other items incidental to the conduct of 
the survey. The cost of printing the survey as 
a publication will reach $2,500. 


EDUCATION BILL PIGEONHOLED 


The United States Senate, on October 20, 
pigeonholed the N. E. A. Public Education bill 
under which $300,000,000 of federal funds were 
to be appropriated annually for educational sub- 
sidies to the states. 

The bill was referred back to the Committee 
on Labor and Education because of an amend- 
ment, opposed by southern senators, under which 
discrimination in the use of educational funds 
would be banned on the basis of race, creed, 
or color. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of September, 1943, con- 
tracts were let for 8 school buildings in states 
west of the Rocky Mountains. The cost recorded 
was $604,570. In addition, 16 projects, to cost an 
estimated $1,554,000, were reported in early 
stages of development. 

Dodge reports that during the month of 
August, contracts were let for 198 school and 
college buildings, to cost $3,488,000, and for 24 
laboratories and science buildings connected with 
educational institutions, to cost $694,000; and 12 
gymnasiums and athletic buildings, to cost 
$376,000. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of September, 1943, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $2,456,500. 
The average interest rate was 1.79 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period, short-term paper, including 
tax notes and refunding bonds, were sold in the 
amount of $1,612,500. 

Statistics prepared by the Bond Buyer indicate 
that on October 1, 1943, municipal bonds, includ- 
ing school bonds, brought a yield of 1.79 per 
cent, which is the lowest in the history of the 
United States. The highest yield recorded was in 
May, 1933, when municipal bonds gave a return 
of 5.69 per cent. 
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A. C. Eechweiler, F.A.1. A. C. F. Eschweiler, A.L A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr, A.L.A. TT. L. Eschweiler, A.LA. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 
ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Joseph C. Goddeyne, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 
Bay City Bank Building 
Bay City, Michigan 
Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectual—Engineering—Mechanical Work 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- 
tion 1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 


Rockford, Illinois 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, IIL. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ ACENCY Ess. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prep. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to Scheol Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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New Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 





PENCIL SHARPENER PARTS 
The War Production Board has granted per- 
mission to use semifabricated materials in inven- 
tory to produce repair parts for Boston pencil 
sharpeners, for a period of 90 days only. These 
parts are to be sold for replacement purposes 
only. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 
For brief reference use ASBJ — 1110. 


SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE 

Forty teen-age scientists, finalists in the second 
annual Science Talent Search, answer a firm 
“yes” to many questions — “Can science eliminate 
wars?” “Can we derive power from the atom?” 
“Will science conquer and eradicate diseases?” 
and many other questions. 

Each of the 40 authors—they averaged 17 
years —was selected from among 15,000 high 
school seniors to compete for Westinghouse science 
scholarship totaling $11,000. As a part of his 
qualification as a finalist, each wrote a 1000- 
word essay on the subject “Science’s Next Great 
Step Ahead.” The third annual science talent 
search is now getting under way in the nation’s 
high schools. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 40 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 1111. 


THE MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST 

A selected list of recorded “Permanent Music” 
chosen from the Victor Red Seal and Bluebird 
Record catalogs appears under the above caption. 
Classical works and established favorites, folk 
music, popular dances, old familiar tunes, and 
Mexican popular music are just a few of the 
groups of recordings listed. “Here indeed is music 
for all, in sufficient quantities to keep our world 
musically happy.” In a reference book available 
to all and classified for immediate reference will 
be found a “record” for every purpose. 

RCA Victor Division of the Radio Corporation 
of America, Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 1112. 


NEW RADIANT CATALOG 
The latest developments in the projection 
screen field will be found in the new, illustrated 
10- by 12-inch 16-page catalog. All types of 
screens are covered by the catalog text. The care 
of screens for protection and efficiencv, page 11, 





will be found suggestive and informative. There 
is a new line of nonpriority screens on which 
prompt delivery can be had. These nonmetal 
screens embody the famous Hy-Flect glass beaded 
surface and other Radiant features. 

Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 1140-46 West 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 1113. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARD 
The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two 
Rivers, Wis., have received the Army—Navy “E” 
pennant. The presentation was made by Brigadier 
General George F. Lull, Deputy Surgeon General, 





Officers who participated in the 
Hamilton “E” Award 


Surgeon General’s Office, Washington, D. C. The 
acceptance of the award was by E. P. Hamilton, 
president of the company. Among the distin- 
guished guests was Private Daniel A. Kelly, Bos- 
ton, who was wounded in the southwest Pacific 
and who represented the Army, and conferred 
the token pins to company employees. The Navy 
was represented by Lt. Commander T. H. Jones, 
U.S.N.R., Milwaukee, Wis. H. G. Evans, vice- 
president of the company, was master of 
ceremonies. 


VISUAL EDUCATIONAL TOOLS 

“The history of education has always been the 
history of its tools.” The latest proven visual aid 
adopted in practically all types of schools is the 
feature-length motion-picture program aided by 
study guides. Pioneering in the enrichment of the 
school curriculum is Films Incorporated, whose 
latest school list and catalog containing a wealth 
of material is now available. The catalog is 
definitely useful to any visual educator. 

Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 1114. 


SLIDE-FILM AND MOTION-PICTURE CATALOG 

Eighty pages of detailed information, printed 
in colors, comprise the listing of “Slidefilms and 
Motion Pictures to Help Instructors.” Listings 
made under the curriculum system save much 
time and trouble for the teacher using the catalog. 
By a new system of indexing, cross-indexing, and 
classifying, teaching slide films and motion pic- 
tures covering a wide range of studies, the teach- 
er is enabled to quickly locate any subject needed. 
In addition, the teacher seeking suitable films to 
aid in a given study gets a “preview” of what is 
available by means of illustrations of sequences 
reproduced directly from the film itself. 

Jam Handy Organization, 2900 East Grand 
Blvud., Detroit 11, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 1115. 


ARMY-NAVY PRODUCTION AWARD 
Warren Webster and Company, Camden, N. 
J., has again been awarded the Army-Navy pro- 
duction award for meritorious services on the 
production front. The addition of the first white 
star to the company pennant signifies continued 

maintenance of high production standards. 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR WRITING MATERIALS 

WPB has announced the issuance of revised 
Orders L-227a and L-227b to implement the pro- 
duction of fountain pens, mechanical pencils, pen 
nibs, and wood-cased pencils and pen-holders. 

A manufacturer may now make fountain pens 
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each quarter, to the extent of 5% per cent of the 
steel pin nib fountain pens, 744 per cent of the 
gold pen nib fountain pens, and may produce 5 
per cent of the mechanical pencils and 1814 per 
cent of the pen nibs he produced during 194}. 
Order L-227b permits the continued production 
of wood-cased pencils and penholders for all 
claimants on a quota basis. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

WPB has ordered an amendment of Order L- 
144, which simplifies and clarifies the purchase 
of laboratory equipment. Under the amended 
order, restrictions are eliminated on the delivery 
of items costing $50 or more, items in quantity 
costing $50 or more, and items aggregating $200 
or more. 

No filing of Form WPB-1414 will be required 
for any item costing less than $50, or for any 
item not on List A. 

The filing of Form WPB-1414 under the order 
is now required only for instruments which are 
included in List A of the order. Everyone, except 
a distributor, must file for items on List A. 

List A is reduced by removing several items 
formerly included and is clarified by using spe- 
cific names of instruments rather than types. 

The filing of applications on Form WPB-1414 
is not required for accessories and attachments, 
when purchased separately, even if the instru- 
ment with which they are to be used is included 
in List A. No application is required for parts or 
materials to be used for repair and maintenance 
of existing instruments, or for secondhand 
equipment. 

When authorization on Form WPB-1414 has 
been received, certification in accordance with 
paragraph d2 of L-144 must be sent to the sup- 
plier, together with authorized preference rating. 
The authorization copy of Form WPB-1414 
should be kept by the applicant and not be sent 
to the supplier. 

Blanket MRO ratings, such as ratings assigned 
by CMP regulation No. 5 or 5A, may not be 
used for the purchase of laboratory equipment. 


NEW WAR PRIORITIES LIST A 

The WPB has issued a new List A, enumerat- 
ing materials for the use of which appeals must 
be filed with WPB regional offices. Some 180 
orders are included. Among them are numerous 
items regularly purchased by school boards for 
building maintenance and operation, instructional 
use, industrial arts and vocational shopwork, 
laboratory use, pupil transportation. 

A copy of List A, available from district offices 
of WPB, should be on file in all school-board 
offices. 


TOILET REPLACEMENTS AND REPAIRS 
Schools are required to use form P-84 for all 
toilet repairs and form WPB-541 or WPB-617 
for new toilets. Requests up to $500 are handled 
by local branches of the WPB. 


LABORATORIES’ RATING FOR REAGENT 
CHEMICALS RAISED 

WPB has issued amended Preference Rating 
Order P-135 to raise the established preference 
on deliveries of reagent chemicals for laboratory 
use. Preference Rating AA-1 is assigned to any 
laboratory to which a serial number has _ been 
given under Preference Rating Order P-43 gov- 
erning laboratory equipment and to any labora- 
tory owned and operated by the Army or Navy. 
Preference Rating AA-2 is assigned to the de- 
liveries of reagent chemicals to any laboratory 
lacking a serial number under Order P-43. 

The amended order defines a laboratory as any 
person engaged in the business of carrying on 
technological investigations, testing, developing, 
or experimentation to the extent that he is so 
engaged. The term also includes clinical and 
instructional laboratories 

Supplementary Order P-135a has been also 
amended to exempt from certification the accept- 
ance of delivery of a laboratory of not more than 
10 per cent of the quantity of reagent chemicals 
in any period which are exempt from the specific 
authorization under the serial order clause 
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IMMEDIATE PLANNING URGED 


(Concluded from page 59) 
educational facilities within their respective 
units on the basis of needs determined and 
drawings and specifications developed in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing policies. 

2. That the responsibility for prescribing 
and enforcing minimum construction stand- 
ards for educational projects, involving the 
use of federal funds, be assigned to compe- 
tent state or local authorities, or to some 
designated federal construction agency quali- 
fied to assume that responsibility. 

3. That federal funds made available for 
grants in aid or loans to states, or to local 
school-administrative units for the construc- 
tion of educational facilities be made avail- 
able only for projects planned in accordance 
with the foregoing “policies relating to plan- 
ning” and on the basis of relative urgency of 
need of individual projects as determined by 
regularly constituted educational authorities, 
and that such funds be allocated in accord- 
ance with certificates issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Lanham Act Administration Criticized 

The Council spent a long session, on October 
17, discussing the failures and difficulties of the 
Lanham funds. Considerable regret was expressed 
that, on the basis of a letter presented to the 
President in August, the various federal allotment 
agencies no longer obtain approval of projects 
from the U. S. Office of Education and the state 
departments of education but deal directly with 
local school boards. It is clear that the resulting 
school buildings will be educationally unsatis- 
factory. 

At the annual Council dinner, Dr. T. C. Holy 
outlined at length the techniques of school-plant 
surveys and suggested valuable means of assuring 
satisfactory solutions of local problems.’ Using 
several recent surveys, he indicated valuable 
approaches to the control of the schoolhouse 
situation in cities which have a falling off in 
enrollment or a migration of population from 
old centers to new areas. 


Standards to Be Revised 

The entire session on October 18 was devoted 
to schoolhouse standardization. The Council 
authorized Chairman John E. Nichols of the 
Standards Committee to completely reorganize 
the statement of standards which has been devel- 
oped gradually during the past twenty years and 
which is not altogether logical in sequence. The 
Standards Committee will define the underlying 
philosophy of the standards and will outline their 
objectives, and define the groups’ for whom the 
standards are prepared. 

The Council did review a new Section X, Gen 
eral Design of School Buildings. These standards 


would require that school-building design be 
marked by qualities of hospitality and _ in- 
formality and that architectural excellence be 


sought for through simplicity and straightforward- 
ness. Open types of building layout are to be 
preferred for maximum sunlight and air, and 
basement rooms are to be entirely avoided. The 
number of stories is to be reduced to the practical 
minimum, and orderly and economical expansi- 
bility is to be sought in the original planning 
and service systems. Flexibility for readjusting 
interior layouts to new instructional needs is most 
desirable. Freedom of interior traffic circulation 
is to be sought. The orientation of buildings is 
to be considered for maximum light and com- 
fortable warmth. It is held necessary to group 
rooms for integrating activities, and community 
use is to be considered particularly from the 
standpoint of greater independence of use. 

The Council elected the following officers: 

President, S. P. Clemons, Columbia, S. C. 

Vice-President, W. K. Wilson, Albany, N. Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer, John L. Graham, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Members of the Executive Committee: I. O. 
Friswold, St. Paul, Minn., and Thomas J. 
Higgins, Chicago, Ill., (ex-officio). 








CHILD-PHILOSOPHY 


Little people 

Who laugh and play, 
Notice not 

If skies are gray. 


Good old world, 
As it comes to them 
Welcome November 
Has come again. 


Nuts to gather, 

Leaves a-whirl, 
Flowers are gone, 

But snowflakes swirl. 


Every day, 
Brings to them its zest, 
Every day, 
As it comes, is best. 
— M. Rena Chandler. 


BETTER THAN HIS TEACHER! 


An Ohio superintendent of schools writes: 

“At the beginning of the school year, I issued 
an age and schooling certificate to a 16-year-old 
boy who had failed in the seventh grade last 
year. He was definitely of subnormal intellect. 

“He now draws weekly wages higher than 
those drawn by the teacher to whose home room 
he would have been assigned if he had returned. 
I wonder what the moral is to this one?” 


THE FOUR S’S 


A member of the Army says that the Army 
schools have replaced the three R’s with four S’s: 

Speed, Skill, Self-reliance, and Sleep grabbing 
when and if.— Charles Riedl. 


Accurate Definition 
The term “tablet paper” means the kind of 
paper commonly described and distributed in the 
paper trade by the designation “tablet paper.” — 
WPB order. 


Reversal of Form 
War is making geography so fascinating that 
teachers expect schoolboys to be sneaking looks 
at their atlases, concealing them behind their 
funny books. — Boston Globe. 


Locksmiths’ Legacy 
There are no trade schools for locksmithing; 
not even a correspondence course. The art usually 
is handed down from father to son. — Nation’s 
Business. 


On Tap, Not on Top 
There is a famous saying in regard to technical 
guidance in public affairs: “The expert shou!d be 
on tap, but not on top.”— Donald Richberg. 





His Likes! 


Small boy: “I like sums.” 
“T thought you didn’t.” 
“Oh, yes. It’s the answers I don’t like.” 
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PEABODY “No-Tip” 
No. 70 FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Peabody’s No. 70 Folding Chair is a 
strong, sturdy, “no-tip” folding chair, 
built to meet school requirements. Folds 
flat, light, easy to handle—will last a long 
time under severe use. A real value. 
Order direct from Peabody or through 
your Peabody representative. Carefyl] 
attention will be given to all orders, 
whether you order a few or a carload. 


No. 70 


PORTABLE 
AUDITORIUM 
CHAIRS 


For comfortable auditorium 

STEEL HAS GONE TO WAR! _ %iiit¢, ve recommend 

Peabody Portable Auditori- 

um Chairs. They come in 

single chairs or units of 2, 

3 or 4 chairs. Easily stored, 

Automatic Pencil Sharpeners will be back. famous for comfort. Ask 

. , : 4 for prices on available 

Right now, there’s another job. Their plant is very styles. State number of 

chairs needed and how 
many seats to a unit de- No. 21 
That Ammunition must be “just so”... every ° sired. Seatg 


Acti siits Racine de vay cocunite opect THE PEABODY COMPANY, Box 1, North Manchester, Indiana 


busy making precision Ammunition . . . lots of it! 


fications. American lives can depend on one cer- 
tain piece of Ammunition flying straight and true 
to the mark! 

That’s why Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 
cannot be manufactured now . . . but they will be 
back. They will be the same fine Sharpeners as 
always . . . leaders in precision quality . . . in long- 


life service . . . in doing their own particular job 
efficiently! BUY BONDS FOR VICTORY! 


LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


([ 1G Z, ° VOCATIONAL 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
will be back 


Ra, | When school furniture can sustain a reputation for quality 
and hold it for half a century . . . it must indeed possess 
something that merits your consideration! That “something” 
Ih is Peterson's experience in knowing how to build quality and 

New cutters for Yh Agee | stamina into the furniture which must stand up to the toughest 

Automatic Pencil “al i: service which two generations of American youth can 

Sharpeners NU demand! 
can now be obtained = Investigate Peterson for your own satisfaction . . . Con- 
from your dealers. = sult our Experts without the slightest obligation. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. T LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 
Div. of Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co., CHICAGO, ILL, | |1222-24 FULLERTON ove CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








